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HOW TO MAKE COMMON THINGS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In these days all young people want to make 
something/' In most of our Public Schools, and 
in very many of our Elementary Schools, the im- 
portance of '' tool-work " has been recognized, and 
workshops are now fitted up and put at the service 
of those who delight m ‘ imdvuig things/’ In some 
of our technical depaitiuonts luovision is even 
made for doing metal-veork. This little book is not 
intended for those who have such a complete set of 
tools as is provided under tliese circumstances, or 
who have a personal instmetor in handicrafts, but 
for those who have the dcsiie and will” to do 
soinethmg by themselves without any elaborate 
appliances. Perseverance docs most in the acquisi- 
tion of this as ill other biaiichcs of knowledge, and 
it is tbe practice that makes perfect.” 

Nobody will learn to make a box, or fit up a 
cupboard, by merely loadmg about it, nor will the 
fiist attempts biing out such good results as later 
ones. The pioper use of tools is of an immense 
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advantage, for a useful boy in a boiisidiold can do 
many things to sa^ethe household purse. A lock, 
for instance, gets out of order. A lad liand} vritli a 
screwdriver will take it off, look into it, and find it 
perhaps full of dust ; he will brush it out, put a little 
oil into parts needing it, and at the same time the 
more inquisitive ayiU Icju'u how locks are made. 
The lock thus cleaaed will bo put together again 
and screwed into its ]>Ace, and all done so neatly, 
that unless it is examined, persons generally would 
not be able to teh that it had been leinovod. 
Another lad may nn^lerlake the same bit of business, 
and by careless use of the screwdriver it may fly out 
of the grooves in the screws, scratch the parts 
surioiinding the lock, chip off paint, and knock out 
pieces of wood, and be equally careless about the 
lock ; pieces may slip out, and the whole thing be re- 
placed so slovenly that the lock and its surroundings 
tell their own story. 

Above all things care is necessary in doing even 
the smallest ‘"job” well. A little thing well and 
neatly done always looks creditable, and it brings 
satisfaction to the one avIio has done it, and is 
always looked upon with some degieo of pride by 
the parents of whoever has done it. Neatness and 
industry generally go together, while untidiness and 
slovenliness in work look like laziness, and proclaim 
a sort of don’t care” principle. 

It will not be the fortune of all our readers to 
have special places where they can reserve a place 
for a workshop, or keep a room entirely to them- 
selves for this sort of thing. Those who have, will, 
we lioj^e, value it as a luxury; those who have not 
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can do a good deal of useful woik without it. They 
may have to work in a back-kitchen or in a scullery ; 
well, never mind — let them make the best of it. In 
the summer time many of them can work outside, 
and thus get more room. 

As to tools, get some one who understands them 
to buy them for you, and second-hand tools can 
sometimes be had very cheaply. Do not, however, 
think those tools are the cheapest that cost the 
least money; they must combine good quality and 
fair pi ice, or they may be very dear indeed. 

For heavy work — by this we mean anything that 
comes outside model-making with thin wood, card- 
board, and other light materials — you require a 
bench on which your work can be done. If you 
cannot get a small caipenter's bench, you can very 
likely fit up something for yourself that will answer 
the same purpose. A small deal table that is firm 
on its legs will answer the purpose; it must also be 
placed firmly against the wall. In addition to this 
a good strong stool is an advantage ; it will do for 
holding wood on while it is being sawn. 

In selecting your wood for making things it is of 
great advantage to have it dry and well seasoned. 
Boxes and packing-cases can often be bought cheaply, 
and form a good stock of wood for an amateur. 
Egg-boxes offer good lengths of wood for this 
purpose. The nails must be carefully drawn with 
pincers, and the lengths of wood stored up in some 
rather dry place. This wood is rough, and will 
afford material for planing, if you happen to possess 
such a tool as a plane. Successful planing can only 
be accomphshed after some practice. 
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HOW TO MAKE A HAT-KAIL, ETC. 

To begin with a very simple but a useful article — 
a liat-rail. Take a length of wood about | inch thick, 
and saw off about 4 feet of it. To do this, mark 
off the distance by taking a rule — a two-foot rule you 



Fig 1 — Hautl-saw. 
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will most likely have by you ; measure it off from 
one end, and run a pencil-line along the line through 
which you wish to saw it. For this purpose you 
use what is called a hand-saw, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Place the wood on the stool, hold it fiimly down 
with the left knee ; then take the saw, drawing it 
along the pencil line in which you intend to cut it, 
using but little pressure. Do this two or three 
times, so as to make a shallow groove, to act as a 
sort of guide to your saw in cutting. Hold the saw 



Fig. 2. — ^Farmg-cbisel. 


firmly in the hand, and do not let it “ buckle ; if it 
does tins the blade will be spoilt. To avoid buckling 
keep tlie thrust forward very steady, pushing the saw 
downward hy gentle pressure; in drawing it back 
for the next cut use no pressure. Having cut off a 
length, the next thing is to get it a proper width. 
Foi this purpose, if it is much too wide, you had 
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better rip it down with a saw. If yon only have a 
narrow piece to take off, it can be done with a 
paring chisel, such as is shown in Fig. 2. Such 
chisels as these are made from 6 to 10 inches long, 
and from f of an inch to 2 inches wide. As you 
will not be able to get an assortment at the first, 
one about f of an inch wide will perhaps be the 
most serviceable. To work with the chisel, keep 
the flat face upward, steady the wood to be cut 
with the left hand, poshing the end firmly against 
a ledge which must be 
nailed to the surface of 
your bench. If you are 
using a table for that 
purpose, a piece of wood 
about I an inch in 
thickness nailed flat 
down to the edge of 
your table will answer 
this purpose. 

Grasp the handle of 
the chisel with your 
right hand; with your left steady it and push it 
forward, keeping, as we mentioned, the flat side of 
the chisel upwards. Having noAV got your piece of 
wood cut to the proper length and breadth, the next 
thing is to see that the edges are square with the 
sides ; that is, that they are at right angles to each 
other. This is done by taking a carpenter's square, 
as shown in Fig. 3. It consists of a thin blade of 
wood or metal fixed at right angles into a piece of 
wood from half to three-quarters of an inch thick. 
By the square all your work must be tested. When 
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Fig 3.— Carpenter’s Square. 
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the thicker part of the square is held close to the 
edge, and run along the same, the small blade points 
out all along it a direction at right angles to that 
edge. 

In all your work the square is a guide that you 
must never neglect. Before going on any farther, 
test the ends ; see that they are square.'^ A smaller 
square is also used for testing the edges of work 
smoothed by the trying-plane. Now the next 
process is to smooth the front and edges of the rail. 
For this purpose you must have a plane. All boys 
like planing — they like to see the thin shavings 
turned off, curling up and collecting at their feet — 
but it is not so easy to get a smooth surface as you 
may imagine. It requires some patience and woik 
to bring up a nice smooth surface. We have theie- 
fore introduced you to an easy piece of work to 
commence with. If you are using wood that has 
been made up before, as in the boxes we mentioned, 
see that there are no nails, pebbles, or lumps of grit 
in your wood, for anything of this kind will spoil the 
blade of your plane at once. If you buy new wood, 
you can sometimes have it already planed, but then 
you deprive yourself of the oppoitunity of acquiring 
skill, which is very important if you want to get a 
practical knowledge of caipentry work. 

Now for a woid or two about planes. If you go 
into a carpenter s shop, you see planes of different 
sizes and shapes, so that you may wonder which of 
them would best suit you. For your long rail you 
will find a jack-plane, as shown in Fig. 4, the best 
for producing level surfaces of all kinds. In this the 

stock/' winch is the name given to the wood block 
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into wMcli the plane-iron is fixed, is about 16 
inches long In the cross slit through the '' side of 
the stock, the plane-iron is held. This iron you 
will see consists of two parts ; look well at them that 
you may know how to fix them together again if 
you lequire to separate them at any time for 
shaiqiening. You will see that they are held firmly 
in their place by a wedge of wood driven in at the 
top. Now, before using, turn up the plane, bring it 
on a level with the eye, and note how far the blade 
protrudes through the stock; for if it goes too far 
through, the shaving ivill be thick and the wood 



Fig 4 — Ja k-plano 


torn ; if too little, no work wiJl be done To throw 
the blade backward give the forepart of the stock a 
smart blow with the hammer ; if too little, a similar 
blow at the top of the iron will bring the blade back 
After either operation, tighten the wedge so that the 
blade is held firmly. A little experience will soon 
enable you to get over this difficulty. The smoothing 
plane is not more than 8 inches long, and has no 
handle, as may be seen on reference to Fig. 5. This is 
more adapted for planing large surfaces than a 
length of wood such as we now have under con- 
sideration. The tool called the trying-plane '' is 
longer oven than the jack-plane, and should only be 
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used in tile direction of its length, and not ohli<|uely. 
It is used for smoothing laige suifaces and getting 
long straight edges ; it is, however, too heavy for you 
to manage. 

Now, to start upon the work of smoothing the 
surface and edges of the rail you have cut, place one 
end firmly against the ledge in the bench ; then take 
the plane, and stand close to the bench with your 
left foot forward; take the handle of the plane in 
your right hand, holding firmly the front of the tool 
with your left. Then put the plane flat on the wood ; 
then slide it backwards till the blade comes to the 



Tig 5. — Smoothing-plane. Fig. 6. — ^IMarking Gauge. 


edge of the wood. Hold the front of the tool tightly 
down, then push it forward steadily ; then you will 
find the iron bite,” and a shaving will come curling 
upwards through the slit in the plane. A few steady 
strokes such as this will no doubt give a fairly 
smooth surface. Then the wood must be turned so 
that the edges can be served in the same manner, so 
that all traces of the saw-cuts are removed. Having 

o 

planed up your rail, test it again with the squar^ 
and look along the edges to see if they are straight, 
and having satisfied yourself that you have done a 
good piece of work, you may like to stain it in 
imitation of a harder wood. To do this for a dark 
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wood, mix a little raw umber and Imseed-oil; stir 
them up well together till you get it to the con- 
sistency of thin paint ; then put it on with a painter’s 
brush, or rub it in with a piece of coarse flannel, 
putting as little of the colouring in as possible. You 
can rub it till it is nearly dry; the wood by that 
means will take the stain well. For a lighter wood 
like mahogany you can add some red ochre to the 
umber. These substances are all obtained at the 
oil-man’s for a few pence, and are useful in giving a 
better appearance to many articles of home-make. 

When the rail is quite dry you will want the pegs 
to mount on the rail. The double black peg is the 
cheapest, and we will assume that you choose half a 
dozen of these. They must be screwed on so that 
they are upright, and at even distances from each 
other. Here is a matter of measurement. Measure 
first of all 6 inches from each end; put your square so 
that the thick part slides on the edge of the rail, and 
the blade through the points at the distances so found. 
Mark with a pencil, lines running through these 
points, then divide the distance between these into 
five equal portions ; draw cross lines at these points. 
The pegs must also be fixed at the same height from 
the lower edge of the rail; the measurement must 
therefore be made from the edge, and the mark for 
each must be made across the lines crossing the rail. 
There is a tool called a marking-gauge, that is useful 
foj all such purposes as these. This is shown in 
Fig. 6. The block has an arm consisting of a thin 
piece of wood which can slide backwards and for- 
w^ards through it, and at one end a pin which acts as 
a scratcher, and in the block is a thumb-screw’ by 
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wliicli tliis arm can be lieltl at any point. Having 
determined this point and fixed the scratelier, pass 
the block of the gauge along the edge of the rail, 
and scratch the same distance across any of the 
pencil-lines pievionsly drawn. The use of this gauge 
will incieasc in favour the inoie it is used, for it 
saves a great deal of separate measuring for slioit 
distances. 

Having detei mined on the exact position for each 
of the peg=5, the next thing is to prepare to fix tiiem. 
See that all your screws fit, and that when they are 
in their places they lun ‘'flush’' with the screw- 
plate at the back of the peg. Place the rail fiat on 
the bench; hold the peg in its piopci place; take 
a brad-awl of the right size for the screw — rather 
smaller than biggoi— or the screw will fit loosely; 
then carefully bore tie hole, which shall bo in tlic 
line marked on the hoaid. 'The second must be 
in the same line immediately under it. Then screw 
both in tightly. Do the same with the second, and 
so on till they are all fixed. They should be upright 
and firm on the rail, at an ecpial distance from each 
other, and the whole will be a useful article in bed- 
room, hall, or passage, where clothes or hats are to 
be hung up. If finished in the careful and exact 
manner we have pointed out step by step, our young 
workman will have something to point to as good 
work, and will have acquired skill and method in liis 
work that will help him on in making more diiiiciilt 
things, where several other tools must he employed! 



CHAPTER II. 

HOW TO MAKE A BOX AND FIT IT. 

We have an idea that when you are able to make 
a box, it will help you to make several other things 
that are made much in the same way ; such as cup- 
boards, cabinets, and articles that can be fitted up 
with shelves, partitions, and such like. 

The first thing, you must make up your mind as to 
what you want the box for, because if it be to keep 
your tools or any such heavy things in, it must be of 
a much stouter make than one required to keep 
light articles in. 

We will suppose you want to make a serviceable 
tool-box for youiself. In this case you do not want 
one large enough to keep your saws and tools of 
such length, unless you go in for a complete tool- 
chest, which is outside our instructions altogether. 

Suppose you arrange that your box shall have 
outside dimensions of 18 inches by 14 inches and 
12 inches deep, including a hollow lid of 2 inches, 
and a tray to fit inside the box, to be made into 
divisions in which you can keep a stock of nails, 
screws, and other items for your work. This must 

R 
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be a strong box, and well made. To put tlie sides 
and ends together well, and to give it the greatest 
strength, carpenters generally dove-tail their edges ; 
i,e. the edges are cut so that projections of wedge- 
like form fit into hollows reversed in shape. This 
method we will fully describe in a later chapter , in 
our present stage of work it is a little too difficult. 

Unless you have some good wood by you, we 
should advise you to get some new f inch stuff for 
it. We have now such a tool-box that was made 
some twenty-five years ago, and it seems to be as 
strong and not at all aged by the number of years 
it has been in constant use. 

First cut off the lengths for sides and ends, which 
must be 9 inches wide. Smooth them with the 
plane, then put the two sides together; test them 
with a square, and see that they are in every way 
the same size. In planing up the ends be careful 
how you do it, for if you are too rough with this 
operation the wood may split, for you will be planing 
across the grain; for this work the plane must be 
very sharp. The next thing to be taken in hand 
is the bottom of the box. As your Avood is only 
9 inches wide, this is evidently not wide enough ; you 
must therefore cut off two pieces the length of your 
box, and one piece must be cut down so that when 
one piece is joined to the other, you get a hoard 14 
inches wide, after planing and trimming. The second 
piece must therefore be rather more than 5 inches 
wide. The pieces for ends and sides should be it) 
inches wide when trimmed. To join these pieces 
secuiely, their edges must be planed so that they 
peifectly fit, which can he seen when they are made 
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to slide one over the other, and leave no space what- 
ever between them. Having done this, you must 
make some glue ready for joining them. If you 
have no glue-pot, you must get half a pound of glue; 
break it up and put it into a jar; put a little cold 
water m it ; then stand it in an outer vessel nearly 
full of water ; and the water in the outer vessel must 
be made to boil and kept boiling for some time till 
all the glue is melted, and it comes to a nice even 
consistency somewhere about that of thin treacle. 

Then take a small, flat, stiff-haired brusli, which 
you can buy for a penny, and put some glue along 
the edge of one of the pieces to be glued. Be careful 
and spread the glue evenly, and do not smear it 
beyond the part that needs it. Now slide the edge 
of the other piece along it, and take care that it is 
flush with it; put it away to diy, and see that 
nothing shifts it during the time — it requires to get 
perfectly dry. When dry you will find the whole 
slab of wood as stiong as if it had originally been 
in one piece. Now square it up and it will be ready 
for the sides, and its size should now be 18 inches by 

14 inches. Get some good 11 inch nails ; tack the 
sides lightly together; see that they are square by 
putting the '' square ” into each corner; see also that 
the sides stand perpendicularly to the bottom, to 
which they are to be tacked lightly. Having satisfied 
yourself on this point, take a brad-awl of suitable size ; 
keep it upright when boiing the holes, so that there 

15 no fear of the nail coming through the wood. 
Next nail the whole together, and you will have the 
shell of a box. The next thing is the lid. The 
pieces for the ends and sides must be of the same 
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thickness as that of the box itself. The top may bo 
I inch stuff. Proceed in the same way as with box 
itself, first joining the pieces together for the top, 
then putting them together with sides and ends. 
To be economical with time, the pieces for the top and 
bottom can be glued at the same time, and they can 
be glued so that the joint comes across instead of 
lengthwise of the box, if it suits your purpose and 
material better. When the lid is made it should 
exactly fit the box; this must be tested before 
going further. 
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Fig-. 7.— Supportb for the Fig 8 — Plan of tray, with 

tray. divisions. 


Having succeeded thus far, the next thing will be 
to get a pair of strong, 1| inch brass or iron hinges, 
and at the same time get a suitable lock and key. 
For the hinges, portions of wood must be removed, 
so that the plate which is fixed to the box is flush 
with the edge. Fix on the place in which it is to he 
sunk ; then mark it round ivith a brad-awl ; then cut 
it carefully out with a sharp chisel. Do not cut 
down deeper than the thickness of the plate, and so 
fix the hinge that lid and box are flush with eacli 
other when the lid is closed. This will require a 
little neat fixing, but it is not difficult; it only 
requires care. Similar portions must be removed 
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from the edge of the lid as from the box. Before 
finally fixing on the lid it will be better to make the 
tray. Cut and smooth up four pieces 4 inches long, 
which shall be the same height, and fit into each 
corner of the box, that these may be a support for 
the tray. Having ascertained that they fit well, 
glue them into their places Do not leave them as 
square blocks, but triangular pieces, as in Fig. 7, 
and fit a piece of | inch boaid so that it can be 
made into the bottom of the tiay. Then cut and 
plane up pieces for the sides and end of the tray. 
Make it deep enough to come flush with the edge 
of the box. Nail it together care fully with 1 inch 



Fig. 9 —Gouge 



Fig 10 — Gmilet 


brads. Then make any divisions in the tray to suit 
your taste or convenience ; of course they need not 
all be the same size, and | inch stuff will be thick 
enough for the inside partitions of this tray. We 
found our tray conveniently divided, as shown in 
Fig. 8. Now cut two notches inside each end of the 
tray in which the fingers can be placed; these will 
be convenient for lifting it out. These notches will 
require another tool called a gouge, to do them neatly. 
The gouge is a curved chisel, as shown in Fig. 9 ; 
this is made of various sizes like the ordinary chisel. 
See now that your tray can be easily taken out and 
put into the box. 

Now remove the tray and have a try at putting 
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on tlie lock. Mark out its place near tlic centre of 
the front portion of the box ; cut caieiuliy away with 
gouge and chisel only such poitions as are needed 
to imbed the lock into the wood. Hold it in its 
place, and put a hole through the front by means of 
a brad-awl, to find the spot where the band of the 
key must go in; then enlarge this by means of a 
gimlet, such as is shown in Fig. 10. Then a trifle 
lower down bore a second hole which will admit the 
wards of the key ; then connect the two by cutting 
the wood arvay with a chisel ; or if you have not one 
small enough, try to do so wnth a penknife. This will 
form rather a rough keyhole, but with a small rat- 
tailed file it can be smoothed up ; then put into it 
the eye which you will have bought with the lock 
Now screw the lock into its place. See that it does 
not hinder the tray from being easily moved out or 
in. If the lock projects a little inwards, a portion 
of the front of the tray can be easily removed by the 
chisel. Now put your tray in, and screw into its 
place the shoot” of the lock, the plate of which will 
have to be let into the under edge of the lid. Now 
shut the box, try the lock, see that the lid fits close 
all round, take a punch and hammer and knock the 
heads of the nails a little distance below the surface 
of the wood, then fill the small holes up with putty, 
level with the surface. Let them dry, and they will 
become as hard as the wood itself. 

You can yourself make the putty you require by r 
mixing whiting and linseed-oil, mixing it up by 
means of a thin knife, so that no lump is allowed 
in the mass. After the putty is dry, smooth all 
down and rub the box over with sand or glass-paper; 
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and make up your mind as to wlietker your work has 
been done creditably or not. 

We think now it will be an improvement if you 
stain it with the umber mixture we mentioned in our 
last chapter. Do not put it on thick, but let it get 
well rubbed into the wood, and when thoroughly 
dry, put on a pair of black strong iron handles. Let 
them be exactly opposite to each other, and do not 
leave any portion of the screw-heads above the 
handle-plates, or your 
hands are likely to be 
cut when grasping 
them. If your box is 
now properly finished, 
you have a ci editable 
piece of woik, as shown 
in Fig. 11, and a good 
receptacle for most of 
your tools. Let box 
and tools be kept in a 
dry place, and keep 
everything ready for 
use. Your tools, such as chisels and plane-irons and 
other tools, will frequently require sharpening, for it 
always answers the purpose to keep them with a 
good edge. 

For plane-irons and chisels tbe first process must 
be done on a grindstone. You all know this 
machine. It consists of a large circular slab of 
rough stone, turning on an axle woiked by a handle, 
or more frequently now by a treadle, to which the 
axle is attached by an iron rod. You will probably 
get access to some carpenter’s shop where* such a 
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stone is in use, because joii arc not likely to have 
one of your own. In tlie first instance you had 
better have your tools sharpened up for you while 
you look OB and see them done. You will then find 
that tools are never sharpened on a dry stone — this 
is bad for tool and stone. A trough of water is 
attached to the frame holding the stone, and it dips 
about an inch of its edge in the water as it is turned. 



Fiu. 12. — Sharpening a Plane-iron. 


Notice how the edge of the tool is held on the stone 
— the stone runs towards you, and towards the edge 
of the tool, and the tool is not kept to the middle of 
the stone, but it is gently moved about, so the whole 
face of the stone is in use. 

Again notice how you have to hold the plane-iron 
or chisel (Fig. 12), so that the bevel of the edge is 
not too thick or too thin, and that it is ground till a 
raw edge is obtained. Then for the fine edge you 
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must use the oilstone. There are several kinds of 
oilstone employed for setting edged tools; the best 
and the greatest favourite with our carpenters is the 
Charnley forest stone, which is found in Leicester- 
shire. The Canada oilstone is also a good stone, 
and costs somewhat less than the Charnley stone. 
The stone is generally set in a block of hard wood 
(Fig. 13), and fitted with a cover to keep grit off, 
and to prevent any substances sticking in with 
the oil and drying in it. Small conical tins of 
oil are generally kept for use with these oilstones. 
A little petroleum is used 
with the oil. 

You may not at first find 

it quite so easy as you think 

to put a nice fine smooth 

edge on a plane-iron or 

chisel; it is quite a matter 
« , . . Fig 13 —Oilstone, bos and 

of practice. Hold the iron cover 

and the hand grasping it 

at such an angle that the cutting edge is kept flat 
to the stone, and do not bear too hard on it. You 
can test the edge from time to time, before con- 
sidering it finished. 




TO MAKE A PAIR OF STILTS. 

Boys are often fond of stilt-wallcing as well as 
caipentering. It may not therefore be out of place 
to give a ready means of making a pair of stilts. 
English boys go in for this as a matter of amusement, 
and not as a matter of necessity. In some countries, 
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however, it becomes a matter of necessity that chil- 
dren should be taught to walk on stilts. The ground 
is sandy, and streams have to be forded, and to 
manage stilts skilfully is a necessary qualification to 
get about from place to place. We should think it 
rather curious to have to 
mount the roof of our house, 
or even the roof of a stable 
to get on to stilts, but the 
inhabitants of the Landes 
of Gascony’' do this fre- 
quently in the morning, and 
do not quit the stilts till 
night. 

The most daiing piece of 
stilt-walking is probably 
that of the Yankee who 
some years ago crossed the 
Rapids of Niagara by this 
method of walking. 

A pair of stilts for learn- 
ing on is easily made. 
Select a pair of uprights 
of whatever length you re- 
quire, strong enough to bear 
^ your weight, and as light as 

foot plates and uprights. Consistent -with strength. 

Plane them up with the 
trying-plane, then you must fix on the places fon 
the foot-pioces. For a beginner these must not 
be more than 12 or 14 inches above ground, and 
the upright must be long enough for you to have 
a good handhold. When you get more expert the 
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foot-pieces can be placed higher up, and at last 
perhaps so high up that you can venture to leave 
your hands free, and only need the end to be sttapped 
firmly to the leg, as far as the thigh in the first 
instance; after ‘Hhe practice that makes perfect*’ 
only perhaps as far as the knee. 

The foot-pieces must be made of stout tough wood, 
cut somewhat in the shape of those in Fig. 14. 
Smooth them up by planing, then get some strong 
screws, and put them on, in the manner shown in Fig. 
14, a. In boiing tbe holes be careful not to split the 
wood, or it will be so weakened as perhaps to be 
useless. Some prefer a loose piece of leather strap 
nailed across the foot-piece something like the top of 
a stirrup, but this we leave to you to do as you like 
about. 

Many useful and ornamental articles can be made 
by carrying out the simple rules we have given in 
this chapter, such as sets of shelves for books or 
natural history specimens, fiames for drawers, and 
even drawers themselves. The articles herein men- 
tioned are however better made when you can make 
dove -tail and other joints which we intend to describe 
in a later chapter. 

We urge again that although this work is done as 
recreation, it is no leason why it should not be well 
done. Your hand and eye will both be the better 
trained by careful than by careless work. Work 
nicely finished oflF, no matter how simple its cha- 
racter, is always creditable, and is worth looking at, 
while careless work never can be looked upon with 
pleasure. 



CHAPTEE III. 


HOW TO MAKE A SET OF SHELVES FOE BOOKS 
OE OTHEE OBJECTS. 

Fiest, we think it better to give instruction for 
a definite object; we will therefore take a very 
simple set of book-shelves, three feet wide, and with 
three shelves. 

The fi.rst thing is to get your wood. This you can 
prepare for yourself, or you can buy it already pre- 
pared, by paying a trifle extra per foot. If you have 
not a good set of planes, or if you have not acquired 
sufficient skill to plane a nice even surface large 
enough for shelves, it is better to buy the wood 
already prepared. Do not, however, let the ease 
with which wood can be got, put you off from 
acquiring the skill of preparing it yourself. 

For the shelves in question, you want four lengths 
of f inch thick, 6 inches wide. This cut off and 
planed will cost you Is. For the uprights you want 
two pieces, each, two feet long ; these will cost you 
Make sure that the edges of the shelves are quite 
square. Test them as we have before directed. 
Now fix on the distance that you wish between the 
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shelves. The ends will allow 8 inches between the 
bottom one and the second shelf, and 7| inches and 
6 inches respectively between the second and the 
third, and the fourth length will make the top. If 
however you wish to cut a curve at the top and 
bottom of the ends, as in Fig. 15, a, you must 
arrange the distances between the shelves accord- 
ingly, or leave one shelf out. This, however, is a 
matter of detail best left to yourself, the method of 



a 


Fig. 15 — Set of Shelves. 


putting the shelves together being the subject of our 
directions. 

The putting together of the shelves is one that 
must be determined by the skill you have already 
acquired in carpentry. Having fixed on the places 
for the shelves by marking the inside ends with a 
pencil, if you can hollow out channels into which the 
ends of the shelves will slide, so much the better; if 
not, they can either be nailed by long French nails 
being driven through tlie end pieces, or little slips of 
wood may be nailed on the inside, to which the 
shelves may be fastened. 

Let us give directions first for those who desire to 
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have the shelves fitted into the ends. Shape the 
ends as in Fig. 15, then pencil the position for each 
shelf as shown at Fig. 15, ct, leaving about a quarter 
of an inch from the front edge. Be careful of your 
niaiking, for the exact thickness of the shelf must be 
allowed for. Now with a hand- saw or tenon-saw, 
Fig. 18, cut along the dotted lines to about a quarter 
of an inch in depth. With a gouge next cut the 
front curve for the front edge of the shelf. Now 
with a chisel remove the wood between the cuts. 
Do this carefully, so that all the wood is fairly cut 
and not torn away. Eepeat this operation till you 
have a groove for each shelf, then serve the opposite 
side in the same way. You will have to fasten the 
wood firmly down to your bench while sawing these 
grooves, for if the wood shifts the edges of the 
grooves will not be cut straight. Having completed 
the grooves in both sides rub them smooth with 
sandpaper, then slip the shelves into their places. 
See that they fit well. Next prepare some glue to 
fasten the shelves permanently in their places. Then 
put some of the liquid glue on to the edge of each 
shelf, and push it permanently into the groove 
prepared for it. When all the shelves are so fixed, 
put the whole set back downwards on to the bench, 
fixing it so all the shelves are square with the ends. 
In this position allow it to remain till the glue is 
hard and dry. The set of shelves may then be re- 
moved without any fear of getting them wrung out 
of their proper position. 

The shelves must now be stained. This can be 
done either by mixing umber and linseed oil as we 
recommended in the last chapter for the box, or 
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you can buy stain of any tint you wish, already 
prepared. The stain as bought will always admit of 
being made thinner by the addition of linseed oil. 
Put the stain on wuth an ordinary painter’s brush or 
flannel. When the stain is quite dry it must be 
varnished, but before this can be done it must have 
a coat of size This size you can buy at an oilman’s. 
A pennyworth is enough. Mix it with some water, and 
let it dissolve by the fire ; then put it on in the same 
way as you have already done with the stain. When 
quite dry put on a coat of clear varnish; this you 
can also get at the oilman’s. When this is thoroughly 
dry, your shelves should look exceediugly well, and 
fit for any room in the house. The staining and var- 
nishing, if properly done, makes them look to be 
made of a superior kind of wood to ordinary deal, of 
which they are really made. 

To fix them to the wall get four brass ''lugs,” and 
screw them at the back of the shelves, by which 
means they can be nailed to the wall. You may 
prefer to support the shelves on brackets ; a pair of 
handsome ones may be had for 3d To give a still 
more finished appearance to the shelves, buy four 
lengths of leather, prepared for the edges of the 
shelves, and nail strips along each shelf, by the 
ordinary brass or ornamental brass nails. Then the 
front shows somewhat after the manner of these in 
Fig. 15, 1. The total cost of material for completing 
the set of shelves according to our diiections is only 
hs, 6d., and they will be as useful and ornamental as 
many sets that would cost a guinea if bought ready 
made. 

If you have not acquired sufficient skill for cutting 
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the grooves for the shelves, you can get over the 
difficulty by cutting ^ inch slips of wood long enough 
to come across the ends of the shelves, on which 
they can rest. Out the slips very neatly, quite 
square, and put them on with glue and fine nails or 
screws, so that when the shelves rest upon them they 
are capable of supporting all the weight the shelf 
is intended to bear. Having placed the strips on 
each side quite opposite to each other, put the 
shelves in their places according to the directions 
already given. Finish the shelves off by mounting 
and varnishing, as in the instructions given for Fig. 
15. Having succeeded, you will be delighted with 
them, and so will your friends. 

You are now in a position to make a cupboard and 
book-shelves combined. The wood for this purpose 
must be somewhat heavier or stouter, because it is 
to be larger. Supposing you wish to buy your wood 
planed, it will cost a little more, i, e, a penny per foot 
more. 

Now suppose we want a set of shelves, which shall 
do for three rows of books and a cupboard below, 
18 inches deep. 

We must have two upright side-pieces, 1 inch 
thick, 4 feet 6 inches long, and 9 inches wide. 
These must be planed on both sides. See that 
they ate perfectly square at the ends, or they will 
not stand upright. Next you must have two pieces 
for the top and bottom. They must be planed 
on both sides, and of the same thickness as tUe 
sides, and let them be 3 feet 3 inches long. Now 
put them together, so that when screwed up they 
look like a wide frame. We recommend screws 
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here, because the pieces must be not only tight 
but very firm. 

Now make the division for the shelves. These 
may be somewhat lighter than the outside pieces. 
Put the bottom one 18 inches from the lower end 
of the case. The method of fixing these shelves 
must be determined by the instructions we gave for 
the last, the making of which is fully given at the 
beginning of this chapter ; the lower shelf however 
should be screwed if not grooved into the sides. Place 
the second shelf 10 inches above the lower, and 
divide the remaining distance to the top into two 
equal parts, and fix the third shelf. We recommend 
this to be backed with wood lining | inch thick ; it 
gives completeness to it, and adds to its '' substantial- 
ness — we will call it. 

Before doing any more, sec that the whole is firm 
and square ; next nail on the boarding for the back, 
the inner side of which must have been planed. 
Now nail on a moulded architrave, whicli you can buy 
at Id. per foot, around the top edge, front, and sides, 
and do the same for the lower. 

Now for the cupboaid you require a pair of doors. 
These perhaps you had better buy if you require 
panelled doors, or if you are content with ledge 
doors, you can make them yourself. If you buy 
them, give the size accurately, dividing the lower 
cupboard portion into two equal parts, the doors 
to close in the middle. These will cost you la. Qd. 
You can add to the appearance of the doors by 
putting a nariow moulding — which you can buy very 
cheaply — all round the inner edge of the panels. You 
must be careful and cut the corners very accurately 

c 
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— mitreing this is called — so that they fit exactly. 
Before putting on these doors, you must nail along 
the bottom of the ciiphoaid, and the under edge of 
the lower shelf, a rail close to which the doors will 
shut when they are fixed. See that they fit nicely 
and flush with the edges of top and bott<)m. Hav- 
ing well tried the doors, and made sine that they will 
fit well, and swing open properly, fix the hinges to 
the doors, then the doors to the case. Iron hinges 
will cost you 2cl per pair, brass hinges somewhat 
more, according to the quality you get. Be sure in 
any case they are strong, and well able to carry the 
doors you have to hang. 

On the inner side of the left hand door fix two 
holts ; one that will slip into the upper ledge and one 
into the lower. Fix them so that -when the door 
is bolted it is quite flush with the front : into the 
other door fix a lock — get a good lock — it pays best 
After cutting the hollow into which the lock is to 
be fixed, the depth of the hollo'w must he so regulated 
that when the lock is fastened the bolt flies flush 
with the inner side of the bolted door, and when 
in that condition we call '"locked^' does not rattle 
or shake about. A hole must be bored for the pin 
of the lock to come through the door, and this will 
enable you to tell where to make the key-hole, which 
you must make very neatly. You can do this with a 
chisel if you have no key-hole’' saw, and finish it 
off with a file as before recommended. Into the 
key-hole put a brass eyelet, and before fixing tlie 
lock, put it into its place, and see that it fits properly 
and locks and unlocks easily. Now fix it finally 
with suitable screws. On the outside of the key- 
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bole, fix a brass scutcheon — it adds to the appear- 
ance. Now nail an edge of moulding on the right- 
hand door so that it overlaps the left door ; this gives 
a more finished appearance to the whole. Now we 
think all the wood work is done, putty up all holes 
above nail-heads, rub it down with glass-paper, get 
the surface nice and smooth, and look the whole 
carefully through to see if any points can be im- 
proved ; do not leave it without positively satisfying 
yourself on this point. Next call your parents or 
some friend to go over all the work with a critical 
eye, and any improvements suggested either in con- 
struction or neatness do not fail to carry out. 

The whole work will now be ready for staining. 
A dark stain is best. Buy the quantity required; 
dilute it to a reasonable thickness, put it on accord- 
ing to instructions already given — staining it inside 
as well as outside ; let it dry thoroughly. See that 
there are no places in which the stain lies thicker 
than in others ; satisfied on this point and that it is 
thoroughly dry, treat the outside with two coats of 
size, prepared as we have already mentioned. When 
dry, give it a coat of clear varnish ; if when this dries 
it seems that a second coat would imjirove it, give it 
a second. Let it dry in a room wdiere no dust is 
flying about, and if you have carried out our in- 
structions fully, you are now the possessor of a really 
substantial book-case, of a most respectable appear- 
ance, suitable as a piece of furniture for sitting-room 
(#• study, and its whole cost for material and fittings 
less than ten shillings. We give a sketch in Fig 16, 
of the case we made on exactly the same conditions 
as wo have described at length. 
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Having succeeded so well with the book-case, we 
thought an addition in the form of a glass case would 
be not only most useful for holding bric-a-brac or 
specimens of minerals, shells, or other objects of 
natural history ; but it would be ornamental besides. 
We made one of the following dimensions and de- 
scription. This shows how one successful result 
evolves the efforts for another. 

We determined that the glass case should merely 



stand on the top of the book-shelves, and be quite 
independent of the former as regards construction. 

The shelves being 8 feet 6 inches wide, we made 
the case 3 inches less in width, and 1 inch less in 
depth, the whole being made of lighter wood — i.e, 
the wood not so thick, but of | inch stuff. For this 
purpose we had two lengths of wood, 3 feet 3 inches 
long for top and bottom, and two ends, 2 feet 6 
inches long, the whole being 9 inches deep. Tne 
frame must be put together with screws; if not 
dove-tailed, this is the next best method of doing it ; 
then it must be backed with | inch lining as re- 
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commended for the book-shelves. This makes the 
whole very firm and rigid. The shelving must be 
to suit the purpose for which you require the case, 
but each shelf can be made of | inch material. 

Then come the glass doois, the frames of which 
you had better buy, as probably your skill has not 
yet reached the stage that will enable you to make 
them for yourself. Those of the pattern given in 
sketch, Fig. 17, cost 3s. They are open, light, and 
pretty, and you can secure something of a similar 



kind or pattern for the same price. In hanging 
these doors we should recommend brass hinges ; be 
exceedingly careful to hang them properly, so that 
they swing true, and close securely. Then comes the 
fitting of a lock as described in the former case. It 
must be done equally neat, and if possible a little 
more so. 

Having fitted the shelves, and left no ugly nail- 
holes, smooth up the wood with glass-paper, then 
perform the staining and varnishing by the method 
already given. Now there is the glazing. For this 
purpose you want two panes of glass carefully cut 
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to the size of the grooves inside your panels. Take 
the measures of the panes to a glazier, and get him 
to cut you two panes of the exact size roquiied. 
If good clear glass, these will cost you about Is. 
Buy a pennyworth of putty — or if you prefer making 
it yourself, as we mentioned in Chap. I., by grind- 
ing up whiting with linseed-oil ; — the whiting must 
be fine and very dry. Knead the whiting and the 
oil together into a stiff paste, then lay it aside for 
some hours. Before using it work up the putty 
again till it becomes quite soft and smooth to the 
touch. Putty can be kept for any length of time in 
a glazed earthen pan, and covered with a wet cloth. 

If you have no proper putty-knife, such as you 
see the glaziers use, you can use a broad-biaded 
pocket-knife, or a short table-knife. Put your pane 
of glass flat into the rebate of the frame, so that 
it fits flush everywhere along the front edge; now 
put on a layer of putty, with a knife pressing it well 
round the edge all the way, covering the glass to 
the breadth of one-third of an inch, and sloping off 
till it comes to the inner edge of the frame. Then 
smooth off all round so that no irregularities or 
lumps stick up in the putty. Deal with the second 
pane of glass in the same way. Then let them not 
he touched till the putty gets hard and dry ; the 
glass will then be firmly fixed, and no shaking will 
shift it from its position. We have recommended 
you to have the glass cut for you in this case, arfd 
in all cases we think this best ; for to cut glass well 
and accurately requires a diamond. Substitutes for 
the diamond do not last long, and only experience 
will enable any one to cut glass well 
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When the putty is quite hard, it may be stained 
like the case, or dusted over with a little umber or 
ochre. 

The instructions given in this chapter may be 
applied to many other articles useful and handy,'' 
the designs and sizes of which must be regulated 
by circumstances. So that we hope we have put 
you into the way of making corner-cupboaids — cup- 
boards to fill recesses m a room, and other purposes 
where such things are useful, and where the same 
method of working out a plan is carried on as is 
here given. We have not added designs for other 
objects, because you can each readily do this your- 
selves if you know exactly what you want. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MAKING OF SEVEKAL FOEMS OF JOINT. 

The successful making of joints requires great 
care and accuracy in the use of tools, and it requires 
patience. We hope therefore you will not be con- 
tent always with putting together the various articles 
we have been desciibing with nails and screws, but 
so fit together the wood that fewer nails and screws 
will be needed. 

The best way to start on this work is to have some 
special wood for the purpose, and go through the 
making of the various joints in the order of their 
difficulty. You must not be satisfied with your 
work till yon get something exceedingly good ; every 
joint must be so made that the wood is not weakened 
in the least. 

The first thing for success in joint-making is to 
get some nice soft even-grained wood, from to 2J 
inches square. The tools required are the square, 
carpenter’s pencil, with fine marking edge — i.e, 
sharpened so that a fine line can be drawn close to 
the edge of a ruler or square — a tenon or back-saw. 
One from 10 to 12 inches long will probably suit 
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you best ; it consists of a saw with thin blade and 
fine teeth, and is strengthened at the back with a 
bar of iron or brass, into a gioove at the edge of the 
bar the blade is fixed; Ife’ shown in Fig. 18. 



Fig 18. — Tenon or Back-saw. 


The first joint we shall ask you to try your 'skill 
upon is an easy and very useful one, but frequently 
badly and carelessly made. It is called the half-lap 
or corner joint. 

Cut off a piece of wood that has been nicely 
squared up, and of sufficient length to make a good 
joint in the centre of the piece. Place one piece on 
the bench, bringing the end of a second piece across 
it, as in Fig. 19. Hold it firmly in this position while 



you mark, either with the pencil or with the scriber 
— a fine brad-awl will do — the exact breadth of a 
across 6. Let this be carefully done — in fact, let 
none of the work be done slovenly. As you go along, 
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see a reason for everything you are advised to do, 
and remember that accuracy and neatness aio the 
great points to be aimed at. 

Now mark on each piece the depth of the cut 
required, so that when they are lapped together they 
form a piece of exactly the same thickness as a 
single piece. Now you must place one of the pieces 
flat on the bench, and saw across the line diawn. 
Hold the saw firmly, and keep it parallel to the 

upper surface of the 
wood ; continue the cut 
down to the line marked 
on it — i, e, half the 
thickness of the wood. 

Now treat piece No. 
2 exactly in the same 
manner. The pieces 
now each in turn should 
be stood on end, that 
the cheek piece in 
each case may be re- 
moved. This is best done by grasping it tightly 
in a bench-vice, or to the bench by the bench-screw, 
Fig. 20 ; then saw downwards, holding the saw very 
firmly, and cutting paiallel to the edge of the wood. 
If this is carefully cut with a fine-edged saw there 
will be very little to be removed by the chisel. 
Sometimes such an operation as this is performed 
with a panel-saw. When the process is complete 
each piece should appear as shown in Fig. 19 a ; then 
fit them as shown in Fig. 21, and see that the edges 
fit exactly. The joint can then be ponnanently 
made by glueing them together, or by making a pair 
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of holes at opposite corners of the joint, then, cutting 
two wooden pegs with your chisel, sufficiently strong 
to hold them together, and drive them into the sets 



of holes. If you keep this as a specimen joint, the 
peg method is the best, because you can then separ- 
ate the pieces to examine at any time you think well. 



If you decide to permanently fix the joint, take care 
that your glue is of even consistency, and evenly 
spread over the wood so that no unevenness is caused 
from varied thicknesses of it. Smear the glue on 
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one piece only. When finished it should appear as 
in Fig. 22. 

If you have succeeded in getting a good specimen 
of the half-lap joint, you can go on to the next, if 



Fig. 23.— Sawing Fig 24 —Fitting. 


not, try another and still another till you get a 
creditable piece of work. 

For a second joint try another form of halving 
joint— one that is often employed for joining beams 



Fig 25. — Finished, 


that have to bear loads, and for this reason is some- 
times called the “ bearing-joint.” 

First, mark off the width of the cut, then saw it 
to a depth extending to half the thickness of the 
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material; then remove the portions fioiii each piece, 
in this case with a chisel, the widest you Lave ; but 
keep to your line and cut it as smoothly as if 
removed with one chisel-cut. Then each piece should 
appear as in Fig. 23, and the notches in each case 
should be of exactly the same size, so that when 
they are fitted, as in Fig 24, they may fit quite 
close, although each may be easily removed from the 
other. As a finished joint we show this in Fig. 25, 


a 


h 


c 


Fig 26. — Marking and Sawing. 

where the pieces can be either glued or pegged 
together as mentioned for Fig. 22. 

The next form of halving joint is one in which 
a tusk or tenon is cut so as to fit accurately into a 
notch in the under half. The notch is sometimes 
called the Tredgold notch, from the name of the 
inventor. Sometimes it is called the '^Bald-faced 
joint.” In marking we have shown each piece 
separately in Fig. 26. Be very accurate in marking 
as to the face and depth of the notch, to half the 
thickness of wood. In Fig. 26, a shows the side 
section, i the top, c the bottom, and d the bald face. 
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In Fig. 27 we have the pieces ready for fitting, and 
in Fig. 28 the joint fixed and finished. 

In the next joint we have another form of halving 



tenon-joint You must be exceedingly careful with 
this; it differs from the former joint by both sides 
of the tenon being of a wedge-like form. The 



Fig 28 — Fmislied. 


method of marking and sawing are similar to those 
ill the last joint. In Fig. 29, a shows the side 
piece, h the top, o the bottom, d the upper face 
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of the tenon, and e the side face of the tenon, 
lu Fig. 80 we have the two parts of the joint ready 
fur fitting, and in Fig 31 the finished joint. 




Fig 20. — Marking and Sawing. 


Hiese four joints form an excellent exercise^ and 
will, as we mentioned before, require all your patience 
and care to bring out with a good workman’s ac- 



curacy; but do not get discouiaged, nor give it up 
till you have fully mastcrc<l every one. 

The next form of joint that we want you to try 
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yoTir skill at is given in Fig. 32, a and 1. In 
marking tkis joint out befoie cutting, bring the two 
ends of the wood together flat on the bench, divide 
the thickness of each into three equal parts, mark 



Fig S2 — Marking and Sawing 


round the end of each piece, then place a on its 
end and cut out the groove, then i, removing the 
two outside portioni, leaving the ''tongue/' You 
will then have the two portions ready for fitting, 
as in Fig. 33, where the tongue and groove are 



shown as cut, so that when they are fitted a perfect 
joint, as in Fig. 34, is the result. You see at once 
the importance of accurate marking and accurate 
cutting, so that when fitted it may fit tightly, with- 
out the least inclination to "looseness/' This joint 
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may be permanently lit ted ^^'ith glue, or witli pegs, 
as we have befoie mentioned. 

A joint such as this is useful in making a door- 
frame, or any frame where a beam has to rest firmly 
on upright posts. In sawing the ends it is best to 



fix the block in a bench-screw, end upwards, so 
that you have plenty of freedom in using the saw. 
In the next joint w^e have one that diilers altogether 
from any of the previous ones. One piece is so 
tongued that it has to be fixed into the other. It 



is called the tenon and mortise joint. Before begin- 
ning it, look well at the Figs. 35, 36, and 37, where 
each stage of the process is sliown separately. In 
marking out the portions to be cut a^vay, bring the 
end of one piece to the centre of the side of the 

1 ) 
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other piece like the letter T. Sec that the end of 
one piece is perfectly fldt, so that, the side of the 
other is everywhere in contact with it. Now draw 
two lines across the T piece in coiitiiiiiation of the 



sides of the piece in which the tongue is to be cut. 
Now mark the tongue end across with two lines, 
dividing it into three equal parts. Do the same 



Fig 37. 


with the side of the T piece towards you, then you 
will have the place marked h, which is to receive 
the tongue of piece marked a, Kemove the portions 
of a according to the method already given, by 
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siaiicliiig it on end in a vice, or hold it with the 
bench-screw, and remove the portions by the 
tenon-saw. To get the hole through piece hy you 
must have a mortise-chisel and mallet, as shown 
in Fig. 38. The accuracy of the fitting will depend 
on the care with which you cut the moitise. Fust, 
hold your chisel, which may have a blade an inch 
in width, in your left hand; hold it vertically, the 
flat side towards yo^i, cut the poition all round, 
keeping the edge of the chisel well wdthm the line 
in case of its slipping. Give a smait blow with the 



Fi« SS —Mortise. Chisel, and Mallet. 


mallet ; the chisel will be driven into the wood from 
I* inch to I inch at each blow. Do this from both 
sides, if you have to cut the wood through ; if not, 
having gone round, dig the wood out to the depth of 
the cut made ; then if requiied make a deeper cut, 
and repeat the operation of clearing out the wood. 
Hold the chisel firmly, keep it to the line, and 
kegp a good edge on the chisel, and you will succeed. 
You may have to clear out some little irregularities, 
and smooth it up, but keep the edges sharp, and 
the sides at right angles to one another ; this you 
can test with the scpiare. 
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Now try tlie pieces, as in Fig. 3u ; if tlie tenon 
and moitise are both well cut they should fit as in 
Fig. 87. This is the most troublesome joint you 
have had to fit yet; but to do it wmll will fully 
repay all the trouble, care, and patience exj'cnded in 
trying. It is a particulaily useful joint; fur beams 
and supports fitted together with such joints are 
remarkably firm and strong. In doing the double 
tenon and mortise joint (Fig. 39, a, h), the same 
instructions must be adhered to. In marking out, 
the space must be divided into five equal portions 



Fig S9. 


instead of three; in sawing it is more troublesome 
to keep the shoulders at the end of the tenons 
quite square. This, however, you will manage if 
you are accurate in your marking and measuring. 
In putting the two mortises in 5, keep them quite 
parallel, and do not split the wood. You are not 
likely to split it if you have a good sharp chisel, 
and hold it vertically with a very firm gr^^p. 
Fig. 40 shows the pieces tenoned and mortised, 
and ready for fitting, as in Fig. 41. If you complete 
this joint well, you will have done a remarkably 
good piece of work. There is one other joint that 
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is exceedingly useful when a beam needs to te 
lengthened, and therefore we will ask you to try 
your skill on it. Divide the thickness of each 



scantling into three equal parts. Mark with pencil 
or scribe, as in a, Fig. 42, with a line inclined 
inwards, not more than one-third of the whole thick- 



ness of the material, then a line inclined towards 
the centre about half as long again as the breadth 
of the wood. At the end of this a line about the 
length of one-third the thickness of the wood Ir 
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tlie direction sliown; the next for tlie downward cut 
as shown in the figure. Now maik a second piece, 
with these lines reversed, then cut Avitli a tenon- 
saw along the lines so marked, and you will have 
the two pieces as showm in the Fig. 42. 

Now bung the sections together, and if you now 
drive a square pin, c, through the opening between 
the two pieces, you will see how strong the joined 
beam is. The joint may be permanently fixed by 
glue, and stronger still by a screw-bolt put through 



at c, to keep the parts from slipping. If yon are 
careful to use only well-seasoned wood for all these 
joints there will be no shrinking, and therefore no 
loose joints, however long you may keep them. 
Such a series of joints kept by you form a sort of 
reference series, which will help you on when you 
are in doubt as to what joint is the most suitable 
for certain objects. 

For shelves, boxes, drawers, square joints; and 
whenever neat work has to be done, to be able to 
put in a dove-tailed joint is very important. It is 
difficult at first to manage it, but when once ac- 
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complishecl, you will find ifc easier each time you 
have one to do ; and it gives your work such 
neatness and solidity that we aie sure you will 
introduce it into all your best woik. In Fig. 43, 
a and I show how the marking and the sawing 
must be done. Try it fiist with wood from f inch 
to 1 inch thick. You sec it has to be so arranged 



that the tongues or dove-tailed pieces at the end 
of one board must fit into sockets at the end of 
another board. First, with a pencil or sciiber, draw 
along the ends of the boards to form the joint a 
line parallel to the edge, and an inch from it. Then 
mark out between the edge and the line the number 
and size of the dove-tail ends, as in fiont marked 
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a in Fig 43 , tlien do the same for h. Next, 
cut very carefully with a tenon-saw the slits for 
each tail-piece ; then with a mortise-chisel cut along 



the gauge-line, and you will have the tongues as 
shown at front, a. On turning it round you 
will have them as at hack, a, and the end into 



which this fits is represented in its various stages 
at I, Fig. 43. Fig. 44 shows a and h cut and 
smoothed up ready to fit together, as in Fig. 45 ; 
the ends will probably stand from ^ to ^ of an inch 
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above tbe general level of the sides; these must 
be neatly cut off with the tenon-saw. If yon have 
performed this work acciuately, the pieces will fit 
without any open spaces, and will be exactly at 
right angles to each other. Having acquired skill 
to make a good dove-tailed joint, you will have 
gained one of the most difficult steps of working 
in wood. 

Work very steadily and very carefully at these 
various joints, and do not be satisfied till you have 
mastered them all. We do not say work at them 
continuously, but do something at them every time 
you go to your workshop, till you have acquired skill 
sufficient to do them readily and accurately. Call in 
friends who have good eyes for accuracy and neatness, 
and get their kind criticism on all you do. 

In our next chapter we will proceed with a few 
heavier structures, which you can work at out of 
doors. 



CHAPTER V. 

HOW TO BO OUTSIDE WOODWOEK. 

We will first suppose that you have a garden. 
The edging of the garden-beds is frequently a 
matter that has to be decided on. Tiles are heavy, 
brittle, and expensive; box-edging always requires 
clipping to keep neat, but a good wooden border 
put down carefully looks well, and lasts for yeais. 
This is one of the things you can do. Get some 
lengths of wood ; if you have to buy them for the 
purpose, they will cost per foot, in lengths of 12 
feet, width 6 inches, and 1 inch thick. 

If you have to make them out of lengths from 
egg-boxes, you have nothing to do but cut them off 
in the lengths required ; the width is determined by 
the stuff as it comes to your hand. In order to 
increase the length of time such wood will last, it 
may be charred. Some persons, to prevent the early 
decay of the wood when put into ground, tar Hs 
surface. This we do not advise if you want to paint 
it afterwards , if you do not, you can tar each length 
of wood before it is put into the ground — it is a sure 
preservative against early decay. If you determine 
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to do this, be careful, and only put the tar where it 
is requiied; you can probably borrow tar-brush and 
bucket wheie you get the tar. After tarring, the 
wood must get thoroughly dry before being used. 
In the other plan, the wood may be lightly smeared 
with petroleum ; then set fire to it ; the flame will 
quickly go out. It requires careful management. 
Do not perform operations near to any objects that 
will readily catch fire. This will slightly char the 
wood, so that it will be as well preserved when put 



Fig 46 — Garden edging. 


into the ground as if it had been tarred. The other 
advantage is, the wood can be painted afterwards. 
While the wood is being got ready to put down, make 
some stakes of 2 inch stuff, and about 8 inches long. 
They must be shaved off so as to have one thin end, 
as in Fig. 4?6, a ; this is to allow it to be driven into 
the ground easily. Having prepared sufficient so as 
to have one for about every 6 feet, take a line 
attached to a stake, and put it in the ground at the 
starting-point. Stretch it out along the line you want 
to put in your edging; draw it tight, and put in the 
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stake at the other end. Now with a garden spade, 
make a slight hollow trench all along the line. Put 
in the lengths of wood ; make them secure by driving 
in the prepared stakes at proper distances; to give 
strength and stability to the wood, nail them 
together by some 2 inch nails. In driving in the 
nails you must either have some one hold a stone 
or brick at the back of the stake, or hold one there 
yourself with your foot, or each blow instead of 
knocking in the nail will knock out the stake. 
Having done this to the extent needed, get a coarse 
hempen rope, and nail all along the upper edge of 
the wood. When complete you can paint it a terra- 
cotta red, or you can paint it green. If properly 
done it makes one of the neatest and most durable 
garden-edges we know of. In Fig. 46, 1) and we 
show the section and elevation of the edging. 


TO MAKE A SWING. 

You may like to add a swing to your garden 
amusements. To put one up is rather heavy work, 
but with the help of a companion you may be able 
to manage it without a great outlay, and it will give 
a good amount of honest work to both of you. 

First, you must have the uprights, then the cross- 
piece from which to suspend the swing, then hooks 
and rings, then the seat and ropes for the swing. 

For the uprights, the best way is to go to^r a 
timber-yard, and select two lengths 10 or 12 feet 
of squared timber, or ends of scaffold-poles from 4 
inches to 6 inches across. You may sometimes meet 
with such pieces cheap, but you must have good 
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sound stuff, such as will bear a good strain. Then 
you must have a “jamb’^ for each of the uprights to 
be sunk into to make for it a foot, and two struts for 
each upright. Fit them together, as shown in Fig. 
47, a, making use of any suitable joint among those 
given in the last chapter. In Fig. 47, a shows how 
each foot must be fitted. The uprights must not be 



cut in any way so as to be weakened. The foot had 
better be about 3 feet long and 6 inches wide, with 
the bottom end of the ujiright let in, as shown in 
Fig. 4S, with the struts let into the foot, and long 
enough to grasp the upright 3 feet above the foot. 
This must be put together with 3 inch nails. Bore 
the holes with a gimlet before putting them in, so 
there is no fear of splitting the wood. They must 
bo sunk into the giound to the depth of 3 feet or 
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more in the case of a 12 foot length ; tar them before 
putting them in ; take care and fix them upright. 
Let the soil round these be well rammed in, so that 
they stand very firmly with a distance of about 3 
feet 6 inches between each. The cross-piece at the 
top had better be fitted with a pair of strong hooks 



at a distance of 14 inches apart ; measure the distance 
so that the swing hangs exactly in the centre of the 
beam. The hooks can either be screwed in, or tlpy 
can pass through the wood and be fixed into a nut 
on the other side; whichever you can manage 
strongest and best. In putting the cross-piece into 
position, you can use the halving joint, Fig. 19, or 
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cut notiiiiig away, but put the ends aci’oss the 
uprights, and secure them by an angle of sheet-iron 
( 1 \ Fig 47), which a blacksmith will make for you 
for a few pence, and which will bind round the cross- 
piece and uprights ; nailed at the face and back ; and 
will make the whole very firm and secure, and very 
strong. Then to improve appearances it will be 
better to give it two coats of paint, and while this 
IS drying you can make the swing. Get a good 
board of hard wood, 14 inches by 8 inches ; plane it 
up so that the upper side is quite smooth. At each 
end on the under side screw a cross-piece to keep it 
from warping or splitting. 

Get a carpenter to put thiough the corners, not 
too near the edge, four holes for the rope to pass 
through. We say '' get a carpenter,'’ because these 
holes will have to be made with a brace and bit — 
a tool which we have not mentioned, or which will 
not probably be among the set you possess. 

Now you want the rope. Get a good stout piece, 
long enough to suspend the seat about 2 feet from 
the giound. Arrange the lope as shown in Fig. 
47, G, When the ends are spliced let them bo 
bound over with some good waxed cord, so that 
there is no fear of slipping. In the upper end two 
grooved lings must be bound into the lopc, so that 
by these the swing is suspended on the hooks. 
Under such an arrangement there will be little 
friction, and the durability is almost never ending. 
The complete swing is rcpresentetl in Fig. 48. 

A serviceable swing may be made with somewhat 
less outlay, perhaps, by getting four faiily straight 
bits of rough tree branches and letting them into 
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the ground with a strong iron bar held firmly in the 
two forks at the top. In this bar the two hooks 
must be fixed to suspend the swing from, as shown 
in former diagram. Be sure the whole structure is 
secure and strong ; there are more ways of securing 
this than we can possibly mention in our general 
instructions. Frequently swings are fixed to the 
projecting arm of a growing tree, in which case it 
IS very easily and cheaply contrived. 


TO BUILD A SUMMER-HOUSE WITH TABLE 
AND SEATS. 

A rustic summer-house is a structure we have 
frequently been asked about. How is it to be 
done? How shall we set about it? — and the like 
questions. Suppose we now give a few particulars 
that will help you to contrive such a shelter. First, 
pick the most suitable spot you may have, a corner 
which affords a nice situation, but do not select a 
spot where the drippings, and those likely to be 
heavy ones in rainy weather, will fall on to the roof 
of your house. 

The frame- work of the house can either be made 
with squared wood or rustic ; the latter gives a better 
appearance to a garden structure. If you can easily 
secure the wood it will well repay you. This is a 
larger piece of woik than we have dealt with before, 
so that we must ask you to keep well to our general 
instructions. 

If you cannot get any good strong rustic posts for 
uprights, get some quartering 3 inches square for 
a “ lean-to ” house, the back of which may come close 
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to a \M\ll, SO that the wall may form the actual back 
of the house. liaviug fixed on the size, maik out 
with a line your ground-plan. Get the upiights 
sufficiently long, so that they be sunk a foot into the 
giound. Let tliom be quite veitical, and so sunk that 
above ground the front stand at the same height; 
and the two back ones at the same height, but six 
inches lower than these forming the front of the 
house. The end is shown in Fig 49, a. Mark off the 



angle at which the upiighls must be cut, for the top 
side piece to be nailed to, then nail it securely on the 
uprights at each end. For the front and back top 
lail, cut the ends, using the halving joint, Fig. 21. 
Put it into position, as Fig 49, h. Boie tw o good holes, 
and drive iii fl-inch nails. It w^uuld bo as Avell to 
cliai or tar the ends befoio putting tlicni into the 
ground, as we directed for the swing. 

^Now you must have a fiaine-work for the lower 
pait, to which the door-fiamc can be fixed, and to 
wdiich the floor-boaids can be laid. This had better 
be of 3-inch quaitciing, halved into the uprights at 

E 
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front, back, an<l two ends. This will complete the 
outside and heavier fiamowork. 

Tlie next thing, make up your mind as to the kind 
of doorway 3^11 would like. If you can make it with 
light crooked wood to give it a rustic appearance, so 
much the bettor; if nob, take two lengths of 3 -inch 
quarter ing ripped down the centre. Plane up the 
sawn side. Set a doorway 2 feet wide in the centre 
of the front of the house Set these uprights into the 
thieshold-piece to the depth of about an inch, and 
cut away the same in the upper part of the fiame as 
in F.g. 49, c, taking great care that both pieces are 
upright. Secure them by some good nails, but bore 
holes first so that none of the rvoocl gets sidit. Next 
determine the height of the dooiwa}^, and put on two 
pieces of the same material, halved 3 -inch quarter- 
ing , cut off Icngtlis so that they foim posts, as in Fig. 
49, d. The sides and back can be filled in avith thin 
boards of any desciiption ; those most easily obtained 
by you. Then there is the roof, which must be laid 
on rafters ; the number of the latter required depends 
upon the length of the suminer-house. 

Then it can be boarded, and afteiwvards covered 
with felt to make it water-tight; or sheet-zinc; or 
even Willcsden paper, which is liglit, water-tight, and 
durable. In fact if this substance is employed, no 
wood is required for the roof ; the same rcunark ap- 
plies to sheet-zinc. A piece of zinc must also be used 
all along the back lf>wer edge of the roof, if it conges 
near to a waall, to fo m a sort of ‘'gutter^' to drain off 
the water; if free i’roiii the wall, a iidge lapped over 
and turned downwards is all that wdll be necessary. 
Tiic front will look nicely if filled in with trellis- 
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woik, as in Fig. 49 ; this may be done with ordinary 
plasterer’s laths, or light slips of wood. In arranging 
tliis trellis-work, be caieful and* let it be quite 
uniform. Creeping plants may be afterwards trained 
to cover any part of the outside of the summer-house. 
The outside may bo stained and varnished, or painted 
according to taste and the character of the suirourid- 
ings. If made in rustic wood, painting it will of 
course be out of character with the structure. If 
you require a very level floor you can pave it with 
tiles, cover it with giavel well rammed and rolled ; 
with shingly stones levelled and s^ouad over with a 
la}er of cement; or the floor may be boarded. 
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Now yon want seats and a table. A permanent 
seat can be supplied by an inch board, 8 inches to 10 
inches Avide, suppoited on eicl-pieces of the same 
thickness, and cut off a suitable licigbt and nailed to 
tlie back ends of the sumipoliouse, so tha.t it runs 
the whole length The number of interincdiate sup- 
ports must depend on its length. The table is the 
last item we need dc-enbe. Tlje size of couisc we 
leave to you. In your choice you must be guided 
bA^ exactly what you v>ant, axid if made movable it 
may be used generally for oul-doox p)nipo.^v.s. 

Tctke some ^-inch boards; cut them off each to 
the icquired Vngth. Suppose the brcadtli is to be tS 
feet, and made Avitli foui 9-inch boards, plane up 
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tlie edges witli your jack-plane, and see that the 
edges when brought together fit quite close. Cut off 
three lengths of wood 2| inches wide and f inch thick 
and 3 feet long for rails, one for each end and one 
for the centre; to these screw down securely the 
boards you have prepared with their edges close 
together. They will be the more secure if glue is 
spread along the edges before sciewing them down. 
You should have two screw-drivers at least; one for 



heavy work, such as this we are now describing, and 
one smaller, as shown in Fig. 50. If you have the 
skill, the boards forming the top may be tongiied and 
grooved instead of being biought together with the 
edges flush. This process we show m Fig 51, a — the 
pieces before being put together; 5, after they |iie 
glued together. For the support of the table, you 
want some red deal, cut in lengths of about 3 feet, 
and from 4 inches to 6 inches wide and inches 
thick, to be fixed into one another where they cross, 
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as in Fig. 51, c. You must make a good joint, or tlie 
firmness will be lessened. Next, screw the legs on 
inside the rail at the table-top with good 2|-inch 
screws ; and to give greater firmness still, a rail, Fig. 
51, G, must be made and fixed as shown, held in 
position outside by a stout wooden pin, /. This 
will make a strong substantial table, such a one as 
many of our backwoodsmen brothers would be glad 
of in their log -huts, and such as you may be able 
to knock up if ever so fixed yourself. 

Stools or forms may be made in the same style; 
but of 'all the simple seats to make, the three-legged 
stool is the easiest to accomplish. Take a slab of 
wood, round, scpiai-o, or oblong — round is certainly 
best — in thickness it may be from IJ to 2 inches 
thick. Bore three holes at equal distances from 
each other, and about 1| inches from the edge; bore 
them not straight through, but sloping towards tlie 
centre. Into these holes diive some stout pieces of 
wood, as far as they will go; cut them ofi‘ at the 
top flush with the seat; and from the direction of 
the holes the feet will project outwards beyond the 
seat; cut them off each the same length, and see 
that it stands firmly. Next cut a slit by means 
of a chisel into the top part of each foot, and 
diive in a wedge. This ^^ili firmly fasten the feet, 
and prevent their becoming loose when the wood 
gets thoroughly dry, should not that precaution 
Imve been taken at the fiist. For a square or oblong 
seat, four feet will do better than three, and if the 
scat is high, the legs must be strengtlicned by a 
ledge, which may be a half-inch rod let into holes 
bored into the legs and held firmly by glue. 
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A rough kiud of chair may ho made easily, of a 
seat or slab of wood, supported in a frame formed of 
four legs; whore the legs on one side extend upwards 
to foim the back, the legs and the back being 
strengthened with roils. The instiuctioiis already 
given, will, we think, enable you Avith exertion of 
a little ingenuity to make one, if you are so inclined. 





CHAPTER VI. 

OUTDOOR BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES. 

In giving instructions in wood-woik, the objects 
upon wliicli you can cxcicise your skill and ingenuity 
seem to increase rather than decrease. Wo must 
therefore make this a chapter of gencial instructions 
rather than confine it to one or two objects. 

In our last cliaiiter we described the method of 
making a “ lean-to ’’ summei-liouse, but all spots 
are not suitable for such a structure. It seems 
therefore desirable to describe another form, and 
while so describing it, ask you to remember that in 
making the frame-work, the same mode of proceed- 
ing will do for a shed or a wooden house of any 
description. 

In making the fiame-vvoil:, the upiights can 
always be sunk in the ground, tlie holes being well 
raii^med with bits of brick, stone, or other material; 
or a frame-work may be made so that it can be 
taken clown and removed easily, the uprights being 
fixed to a wooden foundation instead of being let 
into the ground. The foundation-frames often rest 
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on a course of bricks sunk just below tlie sur- 
face, and are best made by cutting off tlie lengths 
of wood and joining tliein with the half-lap joint 
(Fig. 19). This is a simple joint, but often badly 
made. Eemember there are three surfaces to be 
made for close contact ; there is not only the over- 
lapping portions, but the end of each lap ; these, 
accurately fitted, is a type of good workmanship. 

Do all the cutting across the grain with a tenon- 
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saw (Fig. 18), and do not go a fraction beyond half 
the thickness of the wood. As these pieces when 
joined together will be on the ground, and subject 
to damp, it will not do to use glue, but they can be 
joined together by wooden pegs called '' dowels,’’ put 
in perfectly dry. Let the dowels be cut | inch 
shorter than is needed for the united thickness^ of 
the wood, and dried before the fire for an hour or 
so before putting them in so that they may get their 
maximum shrinkage. 

The frame-work may be square, oblong, hexagonal, 
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or octagonal^ — the two latter are favoarite shapes for 
summer-houses standing in snug corners. The up- 
lights are put at each corner, and may be secured 
by angle irons, as in Fig. 52, a, if you do not use the 
halving joint; the upper part of the frame-woik 
being made according to the directions given in the 
last chapter 

If in the case of a siimmerdiouse you want a 



pinnacle roof, you form it with 1| to 2 inch stuff, 
according to the size of the liouse ; the upper end of 
each spar must be carefully cut so that they meet 
together as one piece. Such a house may be covered 
ill with thatch, heather, or a plain wooden roof, or 
Willesden paper, and if you want to give a rustic 
appearance to it, and have only light wood for the 
puipose, si)lit the wood down and nail it with the 
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flat side next tlie wood-woik. The wliolo may bo 
then stained and varnished accoiding to our former 
directions. You will thus have a structure that is 
durable and strong, and one that can be removed 
from one place to another without any great amount 
of trouble. 

For a summer-house built with uiiplaned wood, 



select wood that has been cut down in the winter 
with the baik on — suitable branches can be selected 
fiom the common fir, the silver fir, and spruce. For 
the uprights you must select good straight pobs, 
and almost 4 to 5 inches in diameter. For the 
smaller work you can use crooked oak branches, 
or branches from the apple-tree. Inside work may 
be done with hazel, and sticks from the maple. 
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Supposing yon want a house of such dimensions as 
the following— 8 feet long by 4 feet wide, and 6 feet 
high to the eaves, the collar or end posts must be 
set into the ground at least 2 feet, having the bark 
stripped off this portion and well tarred to preserve 
them. The cross-pieces at the top are halved and 
joined to the top of the collar-posts, as shown at 
Fig. 53. This is done after the tops of the corner- 
posts are cut flat At the top and bottom inside the 
house, pieces are nailed to corner-posts, to which the 



Fig 5f5 — Showing plan of corner of Rustic-house 
a corner post , h, split wood for outside , c split wood of 
thiuucr wood for inside. 

wood forming the sides and ends of the house are to 
be nailed. Saw the ends of the i afters as shown 
at d, and fasten the whole together at each corner 
by large nail -spikes The fiame-woik of the roof 
should be as shown in Fig. 54. The walls of the 
house are formed by split poles, as shown at Fig. 55. 
These want to he ripped by the ciicular saw if you 
can have them so done ; the cost will not be much. 
The inside may be done in the same way to half 
its height, and the upper half to the eaves with 
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directions for tliatcbing; but in districts whore it is 
likely you will get good material for rustic woik, 
there it is likely you will be able to get instructions 
fiom a thatcher, who is kept on a faiin for this class 
of work; for all stacks are covered in with thatch. 
In thriving agricultiual districts prizes are frequently 
given for the best and neatest thatching, and a man 
capable of doing this woik well will only be too 
pleased to render assistance to an amateur. 



Fro 57 — Joints employed m Oiit-lioiise. 


With ordinary trouble and a good use of the tools 
we have desciibcd, you can make several articles 
useful for out-d<jor pniposes, such as a tool-shed, 
hen-house, lieu-coops, hutches, kennels, bee-hives, 
flower-stands, put up ordinaiy fences, and make 
plaki doors and gates. 

For an ordinary house or shed we will give you 
a few general directions, which, with those already 
given, will assist you to carry out successfully any 
work of this kind. The wood required is 3-inch 
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quartering for the gi’ound-frame and uprights, while 
2j inch will answer exceedingly well for the rafters. 




Tig. 58.~~To sliow arrangemeut of Nest-boxes and Blip-doors. 


The skeleton frauie-work we sketch in Fig. 56, while 
the joints employed in putting them together are 
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gi\^en respectively in Fig. 57 at a, b, c. These you 
will observe are simply applications of those given in 
Chap. IV. The rafters cl, in this case, are nailed to 
a narrow plank /, which acts as a sort of key-board, 
for if secuiely nailed the weight of the roof itself 
will keep it in position. 

For roofing purposes we have already said enough. 
If, however, you make a fowl-house, nothing is so 
good for the loof as zinc. In such houses it is 



fieqiiently required to ventilate them, and to make 
boxes and drawers inside, vfhich require to bo got 
at, by slip doors, as at h in Fig, 58, where the door 
opens to vaiious part^ of the iiiteiior, and for this 
purpose are fived vertically and hoiizontally, carried 
out somewhat as the plan The nofit-boxes are sus- 
pended or placed on shelves in the house, and are 
shown in Fig. 58 Such a house must also be 
clo'^eiy boarded to keep out b.>th cold and damp. 

The size of your fowl-house must regulate the 
kind of structure you put up. You may buy large 
boxes or tea-chests, which, with little alteration, will 
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help you without the elaborate structure we have 
described 

For making hutches, a large box vfill fiequently 
suffice. Alter one side into a sloping surface for a 
roof The front may be arranged with wooden bars, 
a portion fitted in a wooden frame to act as door, 
as in Fig. 59, or it may have a fiont of wire-netting. 

Wire-netting may also be used for enclosing the 
fowls' run, which should extend as far fioin the 



foul-liouse as your space will allow; the less con- 
fined your fowds aie the better they wdll prosper. 

A Pigeon-loft is also easily made out of a box. 
Give it a pitcli roof, as in Fig. 60, and it may be 
nailed to a 'wall attached to your fowl-house or 
mounted on a })ole. A house for five pairs of pigeons 
may he made of a box 2 feet long and 1 foot 8 
inches wide and 12 inches deep. Let the box be 
stood on an end, and the divisions in it made as 
shown in Fig. 60. Then fit a front of | inch or | inch 
stuff, cutting each so that a stage of 3 inches wude is 
Jeff in hunt of each* 
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A Hen-coop is made of a ground frame of 2 
inch stuff, arid rail 1 inch by f inch, enclose it as 
shown in Fig. 61. Let a little sliding-frame be 



attached to one side, that can be raised so that 
the bird can be allowed to get out and in without 
lifting the whole thing off the ground An improved 
form is shown, made like a rabbit-hutch, in Fig. 59. 




Fig. 02 — Dog Kenuel, 


A Dog-kennel can be made out of a box, unless 
you want a very largo one. Suppose you require 
one 2 feet long, 1 foot C inches wide, and 2 feet 
high ; a box of this size is frequently to bo bought 
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cheap at a tradesman’s— Kg. 62, a. At one end 
cut out the entrance through which the dog can 
pass easily. Then trace above it the lines show- 
ing the pitch of the roof, and cut the ends into 
shape. A strip or two may be required to be taken 
off the sides; if so, they will come in for roofing; 
which when complete must be painted; green or 
black is best. Then put it on to four square blocks, 
so that it does not stand close to the ground — Fig. 62, 
h. The inside does not require painting, but may be 
kept sweet and clean by a coat of lime frequently. 


TO MAKE A CAEPENTEE’S STOOL. 

You will, foi heavy work and for sawing wood, 
often inquire a substantial support for your work. 



Fig C3 — Carpenter’s Stool 


This you will liavc if you make yourself a carpenter’s 
stuolj or even a pair of them. In Fig. 63 we give 
a sketch of it, so that with the instructions we have 
already giveiij you will find no difficulty. Make the 
top of inch stufi^, and about 3 feet long by 6 
inches wide. The feet may be made of 3 inch 
c|nartering. The rail for binding the feet of 1 inch 
stuff by 2| inches tsidc. 
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TO MAKE A SET OF STEPS. 

Ill Fjg. 64 we show such a set as we propose that 
you should make. The sides may be 3 feet or 6 feet 
ii\ length, and about 5 indies wide, and 1 inch thick. 
The bottom ends must bo so cut that when standing 
it is in a slanting position. The four stejis shown at 
a are 5-| inches wide, so that when fixed the front 
projects -J inch from the side, and each is 1 inch 



thick. The top step is 12 niches wide, the next 
belotv 13 inches, and so on for each step, so tliat the 
lower end of the steps spread out, and by tins means 
stands firmer. The distauco beU\een each step 
should be fn)m 7 inches to 0 incites, and ecch must 
be fixed to the sides hy a gioove, as shown at a, or by 
mortise and tenon; in eitlier case (hey must be 
very secuie. The tup siep of ail forms a suit of stage ; 
into it the sides dioidd be mortised, oi* let into a 
groove. Tlte iattei auangement, howevei, tends to 
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weaken it, therefore the other is the better way. 
This step is wider than the others, and projects all 
round about 1 inch. When this poition is complete, 
screw on a flat piece of boaid across the top, as at 1 . 
To this attach a pair of strong flap-hinges. Then 
make a light frame of 1 inch stnfl* consisting of 
two upright pieces 2 inches wide, and two cross- 
pieces ; one at the top, c, and the second about a foot 
from the bottom, rZ, mortised into the uprights, and 
held fast by glue. Then let it be screwed to the 
under flap of the hinges, and be cut off the same 
length as the steps side. A cord, s, is attached to the 
steps and frame to determine the distance to which 
they can stand apart, and give firmness to the whole. 

TO MAKE A SHORT LADDER. 

Get a tapering pole 10 or 12 feet in length; bore 
holes through it at intervals of 8 inches or 9 inches, 
about I inch in diameter. Now let the pole be 
ripped down the centre, and prepare as many spokes 
as you have holes, taking care that the lowest shall 
be the longest, and that each one above should be 
a trifle shorter. Let each be fitted quite tight, and 
at the bottom and top be very secure; and if the 
ladder is longer than 12 feet, an iron rod put under 
the top and bottom stave, projecting through each 
side and secured by a nut, gives extra strength and 
security to it. 


TO MAKE A DOOR. 

Doors are of two kinds— lodged and panelled. The 
former is loss <Ufiicult to make than the latter ; in 
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fact it requires more skill to make tke latter kind of 
door tkan you would well acquire, so we will give 
directions for making a lodged door. Every door 
must kave a frame, which consists of two side-pieces 
called the ^‘jambs’’ (a, Fig. 65), and a lintel, 5, which 
is generally halved into the jambs, and a sill, c, 



into which the lintels are generally moitised. The 
simplest kind of ledged door consists of boards, the 
edjes of which come flush together, and are secured 
to the rail either by screws or nails. A better door 
would have the boards grooved and tongued, as in 
Fig. 65, d, and then secured to the ledges, which 
sometimes have diagonal braces added to give greater 
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strength. The hinges, both the size and kind, must 
be determined by the weight and the size of door. 

TO 3rAKE FENCING. 

An easy method of making a light fence is by 
open lattice-work nailed to lails supported on posts 
at intervals, the length of which must be determined 
by the height and weight of the fence. The posts 
must be sunk into the ground. This poition should be 
thicker, and need not bo planed up as carefully as 



Fig G6 


the part that is above ground. The lattice or open 
portion should be done with smooth laths, as shown in 
Eig. GG. Take care that the posts arc upright, and that 
the earth is well rammed round the sunken portion. 

A very neat and subtotantial fence may be made 
by strips of cleft oak, one strip of which kps over 
another. These palings re(|iiire substantial pests 
into which rails are tenoned. To these rails the 
palings are fixed, while a board runs along the 
bottom giving a finish and strength to the whole. 
Tlie open paling is another favourite method of 
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fencing. It consists of rails tenoned into posts, to 
which neatly cut and planed palings are nailed at 
regular intervals, as shown in Fig. 67. A gate can 
be made to suit any style of fencing. First make a 
strong frame, which must be mortised together, and 
strengthened by a diagonal rail. The post to which 
the gate has to be hung must be equally strong, and 
the latch and binges must be strong enough to cany 



the gate, but plain or ornamental as a matter of 
taste. If the gate is very heavy, the post to which 
it is hung must have a foot similar to that attached 
to the upright for the swing; for the post must be 
upright, or no gate will swing well. 

Following the directions we have given for making 
the various items, we think you will have gained 
sufficient skill in handiciaft to accomplish most 
things you will be called on as an amateur to do, and 
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at the same time have gained a good knowledge of 
the use of tools, which can afterwards he extended 
should yon put yourself under a good teacher, or even 
become an apprentice to some handicraft business. 

In regard to the prices of wood used in making 
the various articles mentioned, we have quoted it as 
received from a deal-yard, where you can get it of 
any description, and in any length, width, or thick- 
ness, and rough or planed. 

You, into whose hands this book may fall, will 
have different methods of supplying yourselves with 
wood. Much goodwood, except for the heaviest posts 
and uprights, may frequently be bought up in the 
form of disused packing-frames, aud boxes of various 
descriptions. Take care in every case to remove 
every nail or screw tliat would prevent you from 
using a plane or cutting tools about them, and do not 
buy wood planed if you can do the planing and 
smoothing fur yourself. We have given no very 
special directions about nails or screws. These you 
had better select from a good ironmonger’s, where 
you can see every kind you aie likely to want, and 
where you can have any directions you need for 
using them. In buying locks and hinges, the prices 
given includes the necessary screws. 

The various stains or varnishes we have men- 
tioned are kept by most oilmen. If, however, you like 
to make them for yourself, you can do so. We think 
that our directions in one of the early chapters'^re 
clear enough to enable you to do so. 

In our next chapter we shall give directions for 
making things of lighter structure, in the form of 
ornamental work and model-makina-. 

o 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDOOE WOEK. 

In this chapter we propose to give a few directions 
for making smaller objects, including models. Such 
work is better adapted for winter evenings, when you 
can sit indoors and work, and at the same time not 
be shut out of the family circle ; but while you are 
woiking, can even appreciate some one reading an 
interesting tale which you would likely find yourself 
well able to follow. 

In the first place, we will introduce another kind 
of joint which you may find particularly useful in 
making up small boxes. As to the kind of wood for 
small work, you must select that according to the 
objects you intend to make. You will find cigar- 
boxes very useful You can take them to pieces, rub 
them down, and smooth them, and they will be easy 
working and take a good polish afterwards. 

‘5[ow for the joint we spoke of. It is a tongued 
and grooved joint, as shown in Fig. fiS. Here the 
end pieces are rebated as shown at and the 
front and back pieces grooved as at &. When such 
joints are made and well set, the glue haid and dry. 
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tlie comers may be rounded o£f as shown in the 
figure. 

Now as we have, in small woik especially, fre- 
quently to talk about glueing, let us see liow it is 
best done. You all know that joints and sections 
are glued together to stiengthen them and hold 
them piece to piece. This is best accomplished by 
putting on a layer of glue of the least possible thick- 
ness, and when the joints have the glue neatly 
smcaied on them, and the parts to be joined 



Fig. C8 — Tongued and grooved joint for small work. 

squeezed liard together in a screw-press or vice,— if 
the work admits of it, — all the glue squeezed out 
should be carefully wiped away. Glue should be 
put on quite hot, and in cold weather the joint to 
which it is applied should be warmed, if it can he 
done without warping the stuff. It is said that the 
best kind of glue-brush can be made from a piece of 
rattan cane deprived of its outer crust, then dipped 
into boiling water and well hammered out to separate 
the fibres; it is certainly durable and cheap, and 
its stiffness enables you to apply the glue very 
i‘ffcctively. 
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In making models in thin wood, either in deal or 
in the cedar wood of the cigar-boxes we have men- 
tioned, you must first draw out your model to size, 
then you must cut out the various parts of it in thick 






Fio G9. — Wheelbarrow. 

brown paper or cardboard, and from this trace the 
pattern on the wood to be cut. 

L«t us take one mstance. Suppose you want to 
make a model of a wheelbarrow for a toy or an 
ornament. Sketch it first as in Fig. 69, then cut a 
piece of paper the size and shape of the edges, either 
with or without handles, which wc will call piece 1. 
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Then these must be joined to the back and front. 
You must be caieful that these pieces are cut so 
that they exactly fit. Then a piece for the bottom 
of the bariow, then the two pieces for the feet, 
which should be thicker at the bottom than at the 
top, where they aie to clasp the sides tightly, so that 
the body of the banow rests in the projection of the 
lower piece. Then you have the wheel and axle. 
Take care to cut the wheel quite round, and a 
square hole in its centre through which the axle is 
to pass; bevel off the edges of the axle with a 
spokeshave (Fig. 70) so that it may look light and 
yet be strong enough to be in character with the 
rest of the structure. 



Fig. 70.— Spokesliave. 


lu cutting tliin -wood, which we have supposed here 
not to be more thau ■§ or inch in thickuess, you 
must he very careful not to split it; it must there- 
fore he cut with a fine sharp saw or with a penknife. 
If you cut the sides with a saw, hold the two pieces 
together in a vice screwed on to the end of your 
bench or table, then you can cut the two together. 
You will then be sure of them being the same size. 

The vice will be a great help to you in addition to 
the bench-screw we mentioned on page 42, because 
you get a secure grip with it in positions whe*-e a 
bench-screw is not practicable. In Fig. 71 we show 
sucli a vice. When you have to put into it soft 
wood such as you will require for use in model- 
making, you must put two slips of lead, slips of wood, 
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or layers of pasteboard between the chaps of the vice, 
or when you screw up the wood tightly the roughened 
faces of the jaws will leave an impression on the 
wood. If you wish to increase your tools still further, 
get a wooden vice with jaws 6 inches wide ; this is 
very useful for holding light work when firmness is 
required. 

Now to go back to the wheelbarrow. You have 
all the pieces ready to put together; try them, and 
satisfy yourself that they will fit well. Carefully 



Fig 71 — Eench-vice. 


jirepare some thin glue, and put on to each part, and 
put it together. Fix it in your bench-screw in such 
a manner that it does not shift till it is quite dry. 
Then put on the legs and the wheel The wheel had 
better be fixed with two stout brass pins for the axle. 
You can ornament the model in any w^ay to suit your 
taste by a few brass tacks, or you can polish or varnish 
the# woodwork. We need not go through in detail 
any other such model, for you proceed in a similar 
way in producing any of them. They require caie 
and neatness, and you will soon be pleased with the 
results of your application. You will gam quickness 
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in your work, and a more masterly manner in 
handling your tools, 

A glance at the windows of a good toy-shop will 
suggest many things that you can make in the 
niodol line. There is the ''mail cait/' which is so 
frequently used now instead of the perambulator. 
You can make a model of it. The body of tho 
cart will give you a good exercise in light work, 
whore you have open woik instead of plain sides. 
Cut staves of an even size of -J inch stulf, |)ut them 
together neatly Avith glue or brass pins, fix them to 
the bottom, put in cross-pieces on which to support 
the seats, which will also answer the purpose of 
strengthening your cart. As to the wheels, you 
can either buy a pair of a suitable size, make them 
of one solid piece as in the barrow-wheel, or 
patiently work at a hub and spokes, cutting out 
the sections neatly, first laying down on paper the 
sizes of each, and cutting your wood according to 
pattern. A strip of thin iron will form the tyre of 
the wheel, or if india-rubber be preferred, take an 
ordinary elastic ring of the proper size. 

You have now in these directions got the key to 
the construckon of many amusing and interesting 
toys. There is not! ling children like better than a 
cart, or sometliing they can load up and drag about 
from place to iilace. You can fit up a small cart or 
little loads your small biotliors and 
sistcis like to mrdie up fur fun,” or you can make 
a conveyance on two or four v heels, large enough 
and strong enough to cany any of them about the 
garden, or along tho smooth pavement of the street. 
\Ye A\iil not say you can make anything that would 
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carry them comfortably along the rough road, for 
that would require the use of springs — this is 
beyond us at the present. An oidinary strong box 
screwed on to an iron axle, to which a pair of 
perambulator wheels may be fitted, will make a very 



respectable cart, which may be painted or varnished, 
padded or cushioned, according to taste or require- 
ments. To this j^ou can fix a pair of strong shafts 
of plain or shaped wood; tough wood should be 
used, for if of plain deal they are liable to split or 
snap with a sudden twist. 

A small waggon can be made out of a box, or you 
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can cut some pieces of wood to the size you require. 
Shape them much in the same way as directed for 
the wheel-harroWj nail them together with small 
brads, and then join to a bottom-piece. Then cut 
four wheels, which can either be put on the ends of 
wooden axles, or a screw may pass through the centre 
of each, and they can be fastened directly to the 
body of the waggon. 

To make it still more elaborate, as in Fig. 72, you 
can make the front axle movable about a centre, and 
with smaller wheels, so that when the vehicle is turned 
round, these wheels run under it. The level between 
the larger and smaller wheels is here compensated for 
by the front axle being made thicker than the fixed 
one at the back. It may be fixed to the waggon by a 
screw, the smooth part of which forms the shaft on 
which the axle is to turn, the screw part being fixed 
into the bottom of the vehicle. A handle may be 
fixed for drawing it along, or a pin may be put into 
the V-shaped piece in front for that purpose. This 
will be a strong serviceable toy of which many 
youngsters would be very glad. 

Many other strong and durable toys made on the 
same principles will suggest themselves to our 
readers. 

A doll’s house is a good thing to set up. The 
outside is made in the ordinary box fashion; the 
furniture for the inside requires some ingenuity and 
care, but there is nothing difiScult in making, the 
small articles of furniture like tables, chairs, couches, 
beds, and cupboards. You can select your models 
from the penny toys of chairs, tables, and such articles 
which arc quite suitable for this purpose. 
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All these items can be made in the wood from 
cigar-boxes, as we mentioned, or in deal about the 
same thickness. Most of the parts can be cut with a 
penknife, and put together with carefully made glue. 

BUILDING BBICKS. 

Another very interesting set of toys you can make 
for the younger members of your family, is a set of 
building bricks and blocks. For this purpose, plane 
up several lengths of wood, | inch by f inch, and cut 
them off in lengths of 2 inches. Cut off any number 
you please, from 200 to 400. These are for whole 
bricks. Then cut olf about 100 of 1 inch long. 
These are for half bricks. Then you want some 
smooth pieces of the same thickness to form the 
foundation of your building; and to bridge over 
windows and doors, cut about 30 or 40 pieces, some 
4 inches, others* 6 inches and 8 inches respectively; 
some triangular pieces for the gable-ends of the 
house; and some long, lighter pieces, according to 
the length of the house to be built, for rafters. The 
roof can either be made with card cut out in the 
imitation of slates, or light pieces of wood, to the 
under upper edge of each a tiny block must be 
glued, so as to give it support on the rafters. The 
lower ridge must first be laid, then the second, and 
so on; the top iidge must bo made of V-shaped 
pieces, the angle of \\liicli is to be placed uppermost. 
Doq 4 s and windows can be maiie, and fixed in small 
frames to be put in the pioper places in the biick- 
work. The doois can be made in panels, or can be 
of a plain pic« e of wood on winch the panels are 

merely lined out. The wiialows can be made of glass 

G 
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squares, over which cardboard sashes are pasted, or 
the flames can be made in wood, and the squares of 
glass inserted. All these points of detail can be 
carried out according to the taste and the time you 
have at your disposal. 

From our own experience a set of building bricks 
has formed one of the most lasting and instructive 
toys in use. 

Blocks may be cut to build arches, bridges, and 
ornamental buildings, to any design or size. 

Wlien completed, make a box that will just 
contain all the pieces belonging to one set. 

TO MAKE A READING-DESK OR MUSIC-STAND. 

For this puiqoose you require some strips of wood 
about 1 inch wide, and f of an inch in thickness. 
These you can cut for yourself by ripping up some 
thicker wood into ^ inch thicknesses, and of the re- 
quired width ; this extra thickness must be allowed 
for planing to be d(jne afterwards. Plane them up 
carefully. Now put them together so that they 
forni a frame consisting of tliice uprights and three 
cross qjieces, as in Fig. 73. Take a chisel and take 
off the corners ; rub them well down witli glass-paper, 
so that their surfaces may be nicely smooth. To put 
them together, place them on a table or a flat 
surface, and measure off the distances they must be 
from each other. Carefully bore holes big enough for 
nine I inch screws, with wiiich they must be fastaied 
together. Into the central bar two screws must be 
put at each joint if yon require it to be rigid ; only 
one screw if you require it to shut down into a small 
space. 
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Now there must be a rest for the book, which 
must be sciewecl to the under edge of the frame. 
Let this be a tufle thicker than those yon have used 




for the frame of the desk. Next screw it on from 
the Lack at right angles to the fiaine by putting 
three screws — one in the centre, and one nearly at 
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each end. Eound the ends off. Now you must 
prepare a piece to act as a foot at the back. You 
will require for this a small brass hinge ; one lap to 
be screwed to the leg, the other to the frame. With 
the chisel, bevel off the lower end, so that the whole 
foot stands level with the stand. You can buy two 
hooks or fingers for the outer edge, to keep open 
books, or to hold papers put on it, and the whole 
thing will be the better for staining, varnishing, and 
polishing. By a simple contrivance it may be made 
to fix on the stand. 

For these smaller things you must use a fine saw, 
sharp chisels, and do not use brad -awls and gimlets 
too big for the screw-hole, or the screws will fit 
loosely, and all your work will be loose and rickety. 
Finish off your work nicely; get the surface very 
smooth before you polish or varnish it. 

BOX FOR WINDOW GARDENING. 

Zinc troughs make the most durable boxes for the 
cultivation of plants in window gardening, but 
flowers are frequently cultivated in boxes made of 
wood, and to make one of these we now give 
directions. Take the length and bieadth of the 
window-sill to which you require to adapt your box. 
Give it a depth of from C to 8 inches. Take 
I inch stuff ; there is no occasion to plane the wood 
that is to go inside, but the outside is bettei^ for 
planing. Nail the pieces together to foim your 
box ; then the front and ends can be covered with 
ornamented tiles or with rustic work, or with a 
pattern stencilled in vaiious shades of oak-stain, 
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whicli can be afterwards varnished. To cover it 
with rustic work you require some dried branches 
about 1 inch in diameter for the outer work, and 
less than that for the inner work. Several designs 
may be adopted, but that shov/n in Fig 71 is by no 
means a bad one, and is easily carried out. 

First divide the front of the box into five equal 
portions; find the centres of each of these, then 
split carefully the branches to be nailed on, having 
previously cut them off into proper lengths, using 
the thicker ones for tlie outsides. Nail them on as 
shown in Fig. 71 then nail some narrower lengths 
in the same way inside, and then another row of 
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still smaller. Then for filling in these spaces, split 
a number of branches and nail them within the 
diamond-shaped space, each piece upright, close 
together side by side. The design, if nicely carried 
out, is very neat and effective, and the front of the 
box will thus have three panels, in the centre of 
wdiich a fir apple or rough knot can be placed. 
Then the ^^hole can be varnished. We have supposed 
in this case that the baik has not been removed 
froiow the branches used. Such a box may also be 
fitted on rustic legs and used as a flower-stand 
for indoor purposes. In either case the box may 
be covered "with ^Wirgin cork,” in the absence of 
branches of wood, and may be made equally effective. 
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In using the wood also, the design can be varied 
in many ways from that we have given, and be 
equally ornamental. A rustic pedestal for flower- 
pots may be made suitable for any niche or corner, 
constructed on the principle we have suggested. 
“Oak-wrongs,’’ as they are called, can frequently 
be bought of gardeners, and may be ingeniously 
worked up together to form not only a very sub- 
stantial but very ornamental piece of work. In 
the case of oak it is better to clear off the bark 
before making up. Cork has been largely used of 
late for ornamental rustic work, and it is very effective 
if tastefully employed, for arches, ferneries, and 
ornamental gardening. It can be nicely blended 
in with rockery, and can be used outside as well as 
inside a greenhouse 

An additional ornament to a fernery or a green- 
house rockery is a miniature fountain. This can 
easily be managed by bringing a pipe — small comno- 
tubing will do — from a cistern, which may be a tub 
or zinc-lined box, in the absence of the proper 
galvanized cistern. This must he situated somewhat 
higher than the jet forming the fountain is supposed 
to play. For you can see this is only an application 
of the principle that “all liquids maintain their 
level.” If therefore your cistern is 8 feet above the 
floor of your greenhouse, the fountain issuing from 
it will tend to rise to the same height. It will not, 
however, reach quite the same height, but be some- 
what lower, owing to the pressure of the air the 
jet of water will meet with in its struggle to rise. 
The smoother the pipe through which the water 
has to flow the higher will the water rise. On the 
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same principle a fountain may be contrived in a 
room. The cistern may be outside, and the tube 
from it brought in, under or between the floors. 
The basin into which it plays must have a waste-pipe, 
so that when a certain level is reached, the rest of 
the water may run away. A little ingenuity on your 
part will provide all these things successfully. 

A miniature waterfall may be contrived on the 
same principles ; but instead of a jet, the water must 
flow into a shallow trough, which can be made of 
some stiips of slate or glass cemented together. The 
edge over which the water has to flow must not bo 
quite so deep as the other. Of course a waste-pipe 
must be provided to carry off the superfluous water, 
and a channel for the water must be made of some 
waterproof material, so that the wafer does not get 
about everywhere. Fouiitain jets and devices can 
be bought at many plumbcis, or jets can be made 
in glass, as mentioned in our chapinr where glass- 
blowing comes in. 

In this chapter wo have given instructions relative 
to many things, but we think not too many, and 
in tliose we have given are suggestions for many 
more. We <lo not purpose going into directions for 
lathe-work; it would lead us inlo a wider field than 
this book aims at, ami there are many books which 
give full directions for this class of work. A few 
hours spent in a workshop vcith an instiuctor will 
soon give you an insight into tinning, which is a 
very fascinating and beautiful work; and if you have 
any desire to be a good amateur workman, you will 
get all the practice you can at the turning machine.” 



CHAPTER VIIL 

INDOOR WORK {continued), 

Yert neat, pretty, and artistic work may be done 
by making plain, simple objects, and working on 
them a pattern by means of stain in various tints, 
and afterwards varnishing or polishing the objects. 

A PEN-TRAY. 

Take a thin slip of wood, from 8 to 10 inches long, 
and about one-fourth as wide ; plane it up as smooth 
as you can. Now put a slip of wood round the edge 
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for a rim, about \ of an inch wide, and of the same 
depth. Round off the upper rim. We just remind 
you this may be put on with glue, or fastened by a 
few brads coming through from the under side. 
Smooth down the whole, and rub with fine glass- 
paper. In the centre put such a device as given 
in Fig. 75. This is done by cutting the pattern out 
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in a sheet of stiff brown paper or cardboard — tlie 
pattern being the portion removed — then rubbing 
through the pattern the brown stain we have already 
introduced. Lift off the the pattern carefully, and 
allow the stain to dry. Then varnish it. The 
pattern, if used carefully, will do for several other 
objects where the same device is required. This 
means of reproducing patterns, which are called 
stencillings, is a very useful one, and, as you will 
see, admits of a very wide application. You can buy 
patterns for larger woik cut in zinc. 

Instead of using the stain, you can substitute 
Aspinalfs enamel ; several colours are useful for this 
purpose. 


A PAPEB-KNIFE. 

Take for this a nice slip of cedar wood, or 
white pine, suppose we say 9 inches long and 1 


Fig 76 — Pappr-knife. 

inch wide, about the thickness of the wood in the 
cigar-boxes mentioned — in fact a slip taken from the 
lid of one will do for the purpose. Divide the length 
into three parts — one-third for the handle, two-thirds 
for the blade. Mark it off ‘as sliown in Fig. 76. 
Work down the blade to a sliarp edge on both sides, 
also, at the point, leaving the centre of the blade as 
thick as the handle. Now with stain produce a 
little pattern on both sides of the handle in the 
manner recommended. Allow it to dry, then varnish 
or polish it. 
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A BOOK'SLIDE. 

Cut two ends from pieces of I incli stuff, about 
5 inches wide and 6 inches high. Trace on one of 
the pieces the shape you intend these ends to have. 
Suppose it IS like that in Fig. 77. Then place the 
two pieces exactly over each other, and screw them 
into the vice, and saw round the figuie drawn. 
For this purpose you lequire a frame-saw, one we 
have not previously mentioned ; its construction, 



Fig. 77 .—Parts of Book-slide. 


blade stretched in a wooden frame With a large 
gimlet bore two holes, marked x in Fig. 77, and 
a third or a fourth between them till it is large 
enough to admit the blade of the frame-saw. 
llepeat this process and cut the shape of the leaf. 
Smooth the outer edge up with a file, rounding off 
so that the knife-edge is on the inner side, then 
rub down well with glass-paper. Work up this 
design of a leaf by filling in the pattern with dark 
stain. If you use ivy leaves, trace in the veins 
afterward, s with camcFs-hair pencil, using a darker 
stain. Then let the whole get quite dry. 
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Now the slide part lias to be made: this is by 
no means difficult. Take a piece of wood;, | an inch 
thick, 14) inches long, and SJ inches wide. Mark a 
straight line, | of an inch from the edge, all along 
each side; then with a plane slant off the edge, from 
the drawn line to the outer edge, then endwise the 
slab will appear as in section a, Fig 77. Now take 
two slips an inch wide, and of the same thickness ; 
bevel off the inner edge of each, so that when turned 
over, each edge of the slip fits the face of the 
feathered edge of piece a. Lay them in the position 
shown in Fig. 77 ; and if they require thinning 
or smoothing, do it now with the smoothing-plane. 
Now fit twm cross-pieces with short screws to the 
outer slips, so that the inner piece will slip easily 
between them, but not loosely. Having fixed this 
carefully, saw the inner slip into two equal lengths. 
Cut them carefully so that very little smoothing is 
afteiwvards needed ; then across the inner ends screw 
two short pieces, to prevent them from being drawn 
out at the ends. These we show at c. Fig. 77. At 
the outer ends put tw^o similar pieces, so that the 
whole is blocked up to the same level. Having 
finished the slide, get a pair of small brass hinges 
for each end, and screw them on to the inner low’'er 
edge of the slide itself. Polish or varnish it, and 
you have a strong book-slide, to cany fifteen or 
twenty books, and no mean ornament to your library- 
table. 


STANDS FOB FLOWER-POTS. 

A very simple yet useful stand may be formed 
fiom slips of wood \ inch thick, from 6 to 8 
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inches long, and ^ to 3 inches wide, monntec] on 
hlocts at each end, as in Fig. 78. The blocks must 
be nailed. Glue is not serviceable for this purpose, 
because they are liable to get damp, then the glue 
would give way. 


TO MAKE TRAYS. 

For this purpose you must he caieful in selecting 
your wood. It should be as wide as the required tray 
without joining Plane it up very smooth, and put 
a rim round made by slips of wood standing about 
i inch above the surface. A device may ornament 



Fig 78 -Flower-pot Stand. 


the centre, and smaller ones at the corners if you 
think fit. These devices can be patterned as we 
have already mentioned, in stains of various shades 
or left plain for somebody else to exercise their 
artistic tastes upon, in various colours. 

TO MAKE BRACKETS. 

Corner brackets are variously made. Some are 
merely pieces of wood cut as a shelf to fit a comer, 
with or wdthout more support thnn nails driven into 
the wall, or lugs screwed to the shelf, and nails 
driven through the holes prepared, into the wall; or 
they may be made very ornamental and tasteful, 
according to the skill and patience of the workman. 
Suppose we want a plain bracket. Take a piece of 
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I inch white pine ; cut two sides at right angles ; let 
the sides be from 6 inches to 8 inches deep accoiding 
to size you require. This must be regulated by the 
corner you have to fill, or the object you have to 
put on the bracket. Now describe a part of a circle 
in the wood, by opening the compasses on a rule to 
as many inches as you -want the depth of your 
bracket to be. Carpenter’s compasses are best for 
this sort of thing; they differing by being heavier 
and stronger than those you use for your geometrical 
drawing. They also have a tongue fixed to one leg, 




Fig 79 — Sides aud top of Bracket. 

which pas^^es through a slit in the other, and a 
screw, so that a given distance can be taken and 
kept secure for any length of time. Of course you 
can do without them, for you can draw your figure 
out on a sheet of paper, cutting it to size and 
shape, from which you can afterwards mark out the 
wood. Now draw out the upright piece for the 
central siqqiort, as in rr, Fig. 70, Avhere the various 
portions are shown. The siqqiort can be fixed to 
the shelf (h) l)y screws oi biads ; or if the shelf is large 
and hea'vy, by French nails. You can stain and 
varnish ; or before doing so, put a pattern on both 
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sides of the Hpriglit and under part of the shelf, 
according to the instructions alread}^ given. 

Sometimes brackets are made -with two upright 
pieces, to go flush with the wall and the shelf at the 
top. In this case you must cut two pieces instead of 
one ; both can be cut together by being held in a 




Fig 80 —Open Er.’cket for Fra 81.— Open Bracket 

two .sheh es. foi tliree shelves. 

vice, as we have already mentioned. The methods of 
hanging the brackets to the wall is generally done 
by screwing small iron or brass plates called lugs,” 
c, to the upper part, and tbrongh holes in these 
nails are diiven to hold them to the wall. 

Rumetimes it is desired to have a bracket of more 
than one shelf. We give a design for one of two 
sliolves^ and of one for three. The designs for such 
things iiri‘ numoroiis, so that we need only give one 
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of each to show the principle on which they are 
made. With your skill in drawing and planning, and 
the knowledg(3 you have now gained of manual work, 
you can design and fit up accoidmg to your own 
taste as many as you require. An ornamental 
bracket is a nice object for a present, if you wish to 
make one, or a pair for this purpose. Put your very 
best work into it. Only give presents of your very 
best. 

In Fig. 80 wo have supposed that the uprights 
should be of open work; they look lightci, and give 
you an opportunity of designing some tiling light and 
strong. You must never allow your design to inter- 
fere with strength In Fig. 80 you have a bracket 
with t’wo shelves, and Fig. 81 with three shelves, and 
each with two uprights in open work, which should 
be made from sl.ibs of w^ood about ^ an inch thick ; 
and if of deal they can be stained and vaniishod in 
imitation of aii}^ hard wood. These piatterns admit of 
being made into sots of hanging- slielvos as well as 
corner brackets In both thesf‘, if ma<lo to go flat to 
the wall, a looking-glass may f ‘rm tlie back between 
the two lower shelves. 


IIANGING-SHEJ.YES. 

With plain or ornamental sides, you see hotv 
easy it is to make a set of shallotv shelves suit- 
able for holding geological specimens, or shells, or 
samples of bric-a-hrac. The stiength in each case 
must conesponJ to the tveight it is expected to 
suppoit 

Light shelves of this description are frequently 
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made to stand on the top of cabinets, and for this 
purpose they should be made a little ornamental ; the 
sides being wider below, and also the shelves. From 
what we have already said, we think you can design 
and make a set to suit almost any purpose. 


ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF WOODWORK. 

In the method of ornamenting wood-woik already 
given, you have durability with simplicity. With a 
little skill and care, another method can be adopted, 
and will help you to ornament brackets, panels, 
picture-fiames, and the covers of blotting-books, 
which may be made in thin slabs of wood having the 
edges rounded off. 

To take a pattern from a fern-leaf, first cover the 
wood with the stain made according to the directions 
already given, then press the fern-leaf carefully down 
upon it, the face of the leaf downwards; work it 
down close with the fingers so that every part of the 
leaf comes in contact. After a minute or so, care- 
fully lift off the leaf, you will then have the full 
impression of the leaf, vith its principal veins. The 
veins, being the hollow of the leaf, will not touch the 
wood, consecpiently all the stain will be left there. 
Should the pattern require any touching up after- 
’wards, that is easily managed. If carried out properly, 
tills is an effective tvay of performing ‘^nature's 
printing.'' After the stain is quite dry it can he 
varnished, and then there will he no fear of siniukino- 
the pattern. Very pretty arrangements and designs 
can bo carried out by this method, for any pattern 
cut out ill paper or cardboard cau bo licated as the 
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fern-leaf; also any design and floral devices, and 
almost as eflbctively as if tlic leaves tlieinselves were 
actually pliotograplied. 

The other method that is equally durahlo is to 
trace any design in pencil, then with one colour or 
more, it can be traced on the wood. Suitable boxes 
of colours are sold for this purpose at a cheap rate. 
Many of the free-hand drawing copies that are in 
use in our schools just now, offer good examiiles for 
this kind of work. 


WOOD CARVING. 

Every boy has done a bit of wood carving, but 
probably it has been with his knife. He nevei pays 
a visit to a stiange 2 )]aco but he must cut his initials 
into a tree, or a door, or post; and our juiblic school 
desks bear evidence of a good deal of industry in 
this respect. With a goovl knife you can do veiy 
much, but you cannot do all, thougli we sometimes 
see S23Ccimons of wondciful work done with a “jicn- 
knife only.’' If, however, you can get more suitable 
tools to help you, you aie quite justified in doing so. 
You will be able to do your work (Quicker and better. 
We do not give a. list of all the tools wanted for 
carrying out this woik very successfully, foi you may 
probably have to be content vith less than a set.” 

You must, however, have one or two narrow 
chisels, and one or tveo gouges of different sizes. 
Take the advice of somebody who knows about tools, 
when you arc buying, because although use is the 
best test of (Quality, an cxpeiienced worker has more 
judgment of a good mid suitable tool than you will 

li 
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yourself have. Carving tools if too long are awkward 
to handle; yet if you have them too short you cannot 
get a nice graceful curve. Again, they should have no 
bends or uneven thickness in their shafts, or when 
they get a smart blow from a mallet, they are likely 
to snap off ; the edge too of a badly tempered tool 
will snap off if it comes across the gram of a piece of 
hard wood. A j)erson of expeiience is a good judge 
of the temper of steel by its colour. By use of the 
tools you wdll soon get to understand both their 
qualities and merits. 

In addition to chisels you must have a mallet; for 
although the blow of the hand is frequently enough 
for the chisel, yet foi deeper cuts a mallet is required. 

Now for a few remaiks about tlie wood. All woods 
for carving should be dry, but not too old, or it will 
bo brittle ; it should also be free from knots ; and do 
not take sap-wood. Pear-wood is a nice soft wood to 
woik in, also lime , these wmods may afterwards be 
stained to look like a hard wood. Walnut and plane 
arc good; but for large surfaces nothing is so good as 
oak. If you have any very delicate design to carry 
out, boxwood, ebony, or some closely grained wood 
must be used Take some simple pattern for your 
first woik — the handle of a paper-knife, or the end of 
a book-slide, such as described in the earlier part of 
this chapter. Select your design, or make one for 
yourself. Suppose you take the end of the book- 
slide, take such a pattern as that in Fig. 82, in which 
you have a leaf. Vine or ivy, whichever you think 
best. You can get a natural leaf, or twine two to- 
gether; ]>lace them on a sheet of paper, trace the 
outline by running a pencil round the leaves, then 
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fill them in with veins. Now get the end of book- 
slide cut out ; rub its upper surface with whiting or 
chalk. Then take a piece of white paper large enough 
to cover it; mb one side with charcoal; place this 
next the chalked side. Then place over it the design 
you wish to carve, and with a sliai p point such as a 
long French nail, or skewer, trace the outline, bearing 
hard on it as you go along. When completed lift ofi* 
your design and black paper, and you will find the 
outline on the chalked suiface of the wood. Now 



with a soft dark pencil outline it again ; your drawing 
on the -wood will then remain as a gui<le f<jr yon. 
Wo have frei{uently visited claSvSes where tlie most 
beautiful caiving was being done, yet the pupils wore 
not able to draw. The difficulty was overcome by 
the teaelier supplying the designs already done on 
paper. 

Designs are sold bound up in books, and what is 
called ^'carbon paper’’ fur transferring the designs 
is also sold witli them. The method, howevei, we 
luive mentioned answers ([iiitc well. To take nioiild- 
mgs or any special shiipes, you had bettei cut tiiem 
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in cardboard ; then trace them out on the wood. Now 
fix the wood on which you have drawn the pattern on 
the bench ready for working. Then take a chisel of 
suitable size ; hold it upright and very firmly in your 
left hand, and strike the head of the handle with 
your right Land ; or if the cut is to be deep, use a 
mallet. Go round the whole design like that, till you 
get the outline ; then with a gouge or chisel, take out 
the wood between the edges of the leaf and rim of 
the outer border down to one sunken level. Then 
with a small chisel take off the outer rim, reducing 
the wood to same level. Then with a larger gouge 
round off the edges of the outer rim. Then commence 
on the leaves, beginning at the thickest part of the 
central vein, lifting out the deeper parts, rounding 
them up to the more raised paits. Then take the 
smaller sections of the leaves, beginning at the deeper 
part of the veins that branch off from the central 
vein, scooping out the hollow parts with small 
gouges. Keep the natural leaf in front of you, and 
imitate it as nearly as you can. 

Alter the direction of your tool, and the manner 
of working ; cut away only small parts at a time, till 
by patience and work you bring out not only the 
light shape in outline, hut in suiface. Trace a 
diaper pattern on the end of the bookslide, this 
you may find easier to carve than Fig. 82. Then 
try the handle of a paper-knife — such an one as we 
mentioned at the beginning of the chapter. Work 
lound the rim of the handle first, then raise a boss in 
the centre, with two small ones above and below; 
the roughened groundwork (as in Fig. S3) may be 
produced with a broken bradawl. 
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Suppose you have an oak panel, or end of book- 
slide (Fig. 84), you proceed mucli in the same Avay. 
Secure your pattern, transfer it, then make your 
outline by cutting round the pattern to the depth of 
about i^th of an inch, then ‘^blocking out '" — i e, taking 
away all the suiAerfluous Avood, then finishing the 
details of Avoik step by stop. You may find some 




Fig. 8$ —Handle of 
Fiiper-knife. 


Fi n S4.— Caned end 
Book-hlide. 


assistance from the file before using gIass-pa])Gr to 
take off some of the more piumment edge.s. 

You may easily find some suitable designs for 
brackets, tops of boxes, panels for cupboauls, and 
frames for small }>ictures and looking -glisse.s. 

In doing a frame fiom a solid piece of wood you 
must be careful in your selection of AVood. Place it 
flat on the bench, and maik the outside and inside 
dimensions. Then })roeeed to cut it out; cut the 
outside iiist. To cut away the iu'^ide, you must 
bore a hole large enough to get the saAV in, and then 
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take out the wood, not quite close to tlie inside line, 
but leave a little margin for any trimming off. We 
append one or two designs for such fiames (Figs. 
85, 86); in regard to the carving, do not cut it 
down more than about y^th of an inch. It will be a 
great help, if you arc inteiested in this class of work, 
to study a few good specimens, which you are sure 
to see in some good furniture shops of the present 
day; the more elaboiate of course you can see in 
museums If any of you have a chance, go to South 



Fig 85 —Design for car\ ed 
Frame 



Fig 86 — Design for 
carved Frame 


Kensington Museum ; you will see some of the very 
finest specimens. 

You will have to keep a veiy good edge on your 
tools for carving woik. This will require some care. 
It is only the tlncker edge of the tool that can be 
taken off with the grindstone ; this you should use 
with water on it, so that the tool does not get hot. 
The finer edges are obtained by rubbing them on 
slips of oilstone, winch will gradually rub down and 
fit the inner edges of the tools. You commence with 
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the coarser kind, and finish with the finer. Last of 
all, strop the edges on a sti ip of buff leather satin ated 
with tallow, and a pioparation fiom tin, called 
^‘ciociis powder.” The oil pieferred is oidmaiy 
machine oil mixed with petioleiim. 


INLAID PATTEENS. 

You can manage the inlaying of simple geometrical 
patterns, and find it even easier than caiving. Fiist, 


vw 




Fig. S7 — Simple miaul p*itterm», c. 

the patterns must be cut out into a hollow, not 
more liowever than fioin ^^jth to -^th of an iucli. Cut 
it out holding the cliihol u}iiight in your left hand, 
then use force with the light luind. Having cut out 
the pattern, clear away the wood, and kei^p tlio 
hollow a uniform level. Then cut stiips of darker 
WDod, of the exact w idth, to till up these hollo ws. Put 
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them in, using very thin glue for the purpose, and 
when quite dry rub down smooth with glass-paper. 
This kind of work is suitable for trays, small tables, 
tops of bracket-shelves, and ornamental objects. You 
can deiive hints from a few designs we give in Fig. 
87, a, hy c, A pietty effect is produced by using 
wood of two or three tints, if you take care to blend 
them nicely. For other designs and uses we leave 
to suggest themselves to you. Woods used for 
carving or inlaid woik is sometimes better for being 
dyed or stained ; but with oak and some of the hard 
woods this is not required, nor is it necessary to 
varnish either ; rubbed up quite smooth, and good 
rubbing in of Imseed-oil is the best thing for it. 
Ebony, black walnut, and red cedar are good woods 
for inlaying. 


FRETWOEK. 

This is a very pretty and useful kind of ornamental 
work, and it is frequently combined with carving, 
as in tlie bracket Fig. 88. The tools for fretwoik 
specially arc not many, nor are they expensive. 
Cedar, mahogany, and white holly are good woods 
for this work; they all saw easily. Wood can be 
bought specially prepared for fret-cutting, made up 
of different layers glued together, the grain of each 
layer going in a different direction to pi event split- 
ting. Having got your wood, the next thing is the 
design, which must be according to the object you 
have in hand. This class of work admits of a large 
and very varied application. It can be used for 
paneds, sides and backs of brackets, reading- and 
music-desks, rims round the upper or louer edges 
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of shelves, cabinets, fiames for photographs and 
snaall pictures, and lims for caid-trays and other 
ornaments. 

Draw a design of your work on thin paper ; paste 
it on to the wood, or transfer it by the method we 
mentioned in the directions for carving. The various 
holes must be bored or drilled — the latter is preferable 
— through which you can pass the saw. Next put the 
wood into a clamp that will hold it steady while it 
is being cut. Theie is a great vaiicty of fretwoidv 



Fig 88— Carved Fretwoik 


saws, SO that we must leave you to select accoiding 
to the money you have at your disposal, for sets can 
be had at Is. 6^/., while some go up to £5 or £G. We 
will, however, suppose that you are woikiiig with an 
ordinary saw, having a Jiietal bow something like the 
letter P, the saw stretching across the bowed end of 
the letter. You uuscicw one end of the saw, pass it 
through the hole bored for it, screw it up again, then 
commence .saving. Hold it to your pittern, make 
short gentle strokes, keep it at right anglos to your 
wood, then you vill get your work clean and 
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accurate, and very little cleaning up will afterwards 
be required. Having got through one portion, the 
saw must be again unscrewed, taken out, put into 
another part of the woik, screwed up, and so on till 
the whole is completed Never use a design that 
omits to leave siiong enough poitions between its 
parts to hold the whole together. Where a large 
panel has to be cut, it frequently must be done in 
parts ; then comes the difficulty of putting it together 
accurately. Tins is best done by putting the whole 
together on a duplicate of the original pattern. In 
putting a frame lound it, see that no parts get 
shifted. In fitting up a biacket on fietwoik 
su})poits, it will be better to use wood of not less 
than I inch in thickness. 

In fitting flames to hold fretwork together, you 
will have to use the mitre-box and boaid, as recom- 
mended in iiicture-fuime making. In putting them 
tigether with glue, do not be too impatient to move 
them, fur till the joints get peifectly dry they aie 
easily misplaced, and will give more tiouble to replace 
than they did to ^lut together foi the fiist time. 

In all the w^oik given in this chapter, your success 
depends very much on your taking pains, and this 
can only be done by your being patient. This 
especially applies to your carving. Do not scoop 
out too large pieces of wood at one time, but get 
your design into form very gradually, and you will 
be repaid for all your patience. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOW TO MAKE PK TITKE-FRAMES. 

This is a lighter kind of work, but requires great 
care and neatness in cutting your wood, so that the 
corners of the frame fit well, and you must liave 
some practice at tins on ordinary plain wood before 
you cut up any good mouldings. 

Mouldings of all tlio liest patterns can be bought 
cheaply at so much per foot, and the kind of mould- 
ing you get must be determined by the kind of 
picture you aie going to fiame. 

Frame-making is interesting woik, and we are 
sure you will like it, and to make a good fiame is 
a veiy creditable piece of woik. 

No more tools are necessary than those you have 
already. You must, liowcver, make a mitre-box 
or board, and a “ shooting ''-board, for only by use 
of these will you get your frames square at the 
corners. 

The mitre-box or board is simply an arrangement 
for guiding the saw, so that you can accurately cut 
off a piece of wood at an angle of 45°, and when 
two siicli pieces aie brought, together they make 
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an angle of 90^ a right or square angle. Take a 
small picture-frame for a guide. You will see the 
pieces forming the corners are each cut at 45*^ ; this 
is called ‘‘mitring” and when the two sides are 
brought together and joined, it is said to be “ mitied.” 

The mitre-box consists of a shallow trough, having 
paiallel sides, as in Fig. 89, in which a shows the 
plan and c the end, made of stout planking, 1 inch 
or inches thick, about 15 inches long, 6 inches 
wide, and 3 inches deep. Next draw a line across the 
two top edges of the sides, making an angle of 45° 
with the side of the box ; continue the line down 
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Fui 89. — Plan of Mitre-box. 
a Flat boaid , h sides with cuts at angle of 45® ; 
c end plan of mitro-bos. 


the sides, then make a clean cut with a tenon-saw 
acioss the box down the two sides as far as the 
bottom of the box. Make two such cuts as these 
facing both ends of the box; this saves the trouble 
of moving round the box during its use. 

A mitre-board is made by taking a stout board 
about 15 inches long, and 8 or 9 inches wide, nailing 
a strong piece along the first edge, projecting down- 
waids about 1| inches to 2 inches, to hold it flush 
with the edge of your table or \\ork-hench. Then 
along the further edge nail a slab of v/ood about 
2 inches thick, so that it occupies the position of h 
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in Fig. 90; where a represents the slab in which the 
saw-cuts 5 5 are made, and c one of the supports, 
and d represents the end of the same. Through this 
make saw-cuts, right- and left-handed, at an angle 
of 45°, and extending into the slab at the foot. Now 
in using either of these, the box or the boaid, you 
see if you hold fiimly a piece of wood close to one 
side or the other while the end is being sawn, when 
cut the end wdll have an angle of 45 ° ; and if this 
is cut in the left-handed cut, its end will exactly fit 
a piece cut in the light-handed slit. Now try it. 
Take two slips of wood, smoothed uj), and cut the 


d 


Fig 00 — Mitrc-boaid m plan and section. 



ends by using the mitre-boaid or box; bring a left- 
handed end to a right-handed piece, and if you have 
3nade your cuts carefully, they will come end to end, 
and thus form a right angle. Test it by drawing a 
right angle on a sheet of paper, and put down your 
pieces end to end, and see if they are riglit. 

Now make the shooting-board — ?. c. one to be used 
vitli no moie formidable a weapon than a shooting- 
plane, or your jack-plane. This is easier managed 
than the mitre-box. 

You must have two flat pieces of wood — they should 
be hard w^ood — about 18 inches long ; one of 12 inclies 
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and tlie other of 6 inches wide. The edge of the 
larger slab must be screwed on to the narrower 
piece, and about 2 inches over its edge. Let them 
be so screwed that their edges aie parallel Now 
under the edge of the wider slab, a second piece of 
wood of the same tbickness as the narrower, but 
from 1| to 2 inches wide, must be screwed, so 
that this edge is blocked up to the level of the 
other. 

Fig. 91 shows a plan of this shooting-board with 
the method of using the plane. 



Fig 91 — Shootmg-board 


Now two otlier stout pieces of hard wood, about 
1| inches wide and 1 inch thick, are to be carefully 
planed up, and nailed, or better screwed, to the upper 
slab, so that they make an angle of 90°, and come 
up flush With the edge of the board, while on the 
slip the shooting-plane is to travel. When in use, 
the slip of wood or moulding to be mitred is to 
be held tightly to one of the giiido-picccs forming 
the sides of the angle, and the plane ‘‘shot'’ along 
the edge. The end will then he smoothed off ac- 
curately to 45°. It is similar to the mitre-board 
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in its construction, except that the triangle is 
screwed to the upper surface, as shown in the 
figure. 

Piaiiiog the initio off true and smooth is called 
“ sliooting.’^ Tiio jack-ijlane, and not the smoothing- 
plane, will suit you l)e^t for this woik, as m Fig 91, 
You must hold it thinly, so that by no means the 
edge of the guidc-jaece is cut. 

Having got these two appliances, tiy and use 
them by following out the directions we now give, 
which will npply to an ordinary plain wooden frame, 
as an cxpeiimcnt; and if }ou succeed well with this, 
then yon can got a supply of moulding for better 
woik. Talvo a latli of oidinary wood, long cnongb 
to make a frame 0 inches by 7 inches, say } inch 
wide and ^ inch thick First cut off two lengtiis, 
9J- inches long, and two lengths 7-J inches long; these 
aie for the four sides, and the inch over is for 
inateiial that will piuhaldy be taken up in fitting 
the corners. Take each piece sepaiately, in the 
mitie-box or on the iiiitie-huar<l, cUi<l cut the ends 
at the angle of 45®; although cut with a fine saw, 
the ends will be lather loiigh. They must next, 
therefore, he 0 })erated on at the mitreing boaid, that 
the ends maybe '‘shot'’ The plane must he very 
sharp for this 0 }>(‘]atiOii to avoid s})litting or tearing 
the wood. If you have ^ueceeded in these operations, 
you will find the ends to fit exceedingly well; try 
them by laying them in their pi "per positions on the 
bench or table. Test the angks, and do not attcm}it 
to go any further unless they give you four light 
angles. If you have to go through the piocess again, 
or even a third time, do so, lather than bo cunteut 
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with bad work. You know the old adage, ''practice 
makes perfect 

Having succeeded thus far, the pieces must be 
put together. For this purpose be very careful to 
have your glue clear and thin. While this is pre- 
paring, fix one of the long lengths into your vice, 
covering over the jaws some thick caiclboard, or a 
slab of wood, so that the frame is not maiked. Now 
in your left hand hold one of the short pieces ; bring 
the edge in contact with that to which it is to be 
glued. You can best do this by having the inner 
edge of the long side away from you in the vice. 
When the ends are in contact, boie a hole with a 
small hiadawl, through the angle of the short end 
into the end of that in the vice. Place an inch brad 
in the end of the short piece ready for striking into 
position; now smear over one end a thin layer of 
glue, and bring the ends together, tapping the brad 
till it is driven home. Do this caicfully, so that the 
ends come together exactly in the required position. 
You will now liave an L piece ; lift it carefully out 
of the vice, and lay it aside to dry. Join together the 
other twm pieces in the same way, and let that joint 
dry. Then join together the two L pieces, and you 
will have the frame, the corners of which should be 
right angles. It is better to fit one L piece in the 
vice while fitting the other to it. Let the glue he 
quite hot, and perform the operation as quickly as 
possible. 

Another plan sometimes adopted for joining up 
frames, is to have four corner-blocks made, which you 
can do for yourselves, by taking some 2-inch pieces, 
of 4 inches long, joining thorn by the half-lap joint, 
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taking care that eacli piece forms a right angle. 
With four such pieces as these, you can, after putting 
glue on to the ends of tl^e frame, squeeze them 
together by means of the blocks, binding them with 
twine, and tightening these by thrusting pieces of 
wood between the string and the frame, and keeping 
the whole in this condition till quite dry. You may 
perhaps find this a simpler method, and we believe 
that sets of blocks can be bought for the purpose, 
such as shown in Fig. 92, as can also the mitie-box 


c 



Fi«. 92 — ]>Iot*ks tor Pioture-fianie tKiiig. 
a niocks , h string , c tigiiteuiug wedges 

and ‘‘shooting ’’-board, if you prefer buying them to 
making them for youi selves. We will suppose now 
you have succeeded wnth the jdain frame, for which 
we gave instructions, you will now like to tiy your 
skill at a legular fiame. The ineiildings sold aie 
of diffeient wddths as well as c»f Jifierent material. 
You have the gilt, oak, walnut, and maple among 
the commonest. Just at this time, the oak, with a 
narrow gilt moulding, is the favourite. 

Suppose you are going to cut off some for your 

I 
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frame. You must first mark it oif, remembciing 
tkat “ right ’’ size is the inner measurement of the 
frame, and the rebate si«e is the size of the part into 
which the glass fits. You will do well to lefer to 
Fig 93. Take the length, § inch more than is 
needed, for the reason wo have already mentioned. 
Cut it off in the mitre-box ; take care you hold it 
tightly. That will give you your fiist mitre, which 
we will suppose you cut in the left-handed slit. Now 



tr 

Fig 03, — Moulding used foi Fiame. 
a IS called the rebate , h the sight edge ; c. the back or outside edge. 


cut the next in the right-handed slit, and proceed 
step by step as has been aheady described. 

Remember, accuiacy is only secuied by care. 

Having completed the frame, the next thing is to 
get a glass. Be careful and select a clear piece, and 
have it cut slightly smaller than the rebate size, so 
that you have no trouble fitting it in. Polish it well 
on both sides, so that no stain or grease is on the 
surface; then if the picture is mounted on card, put 
it next the glass. We suppose the mounting has 
been done to leave an effective margin, that it has 
been properly cleaned, and has been set out to 
advantage; this requires a little care and skill. If 
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the pictuic is on canvas it must be stretched on a 
frame. To make such a frame, take some ] inch 
stuff, soft wood, about 2 inches vide; make a fiame, 
the outside of which should fit tlie inside of your 
pictiire-fiamc. Use tlie half-lap joint for the corners 
of such a frame, and put them together with screws. 
To mount the canvas, lay it flat on its face, and 
then put the fiame over it, turn back the edges of 
the canvas and tack them with small black tacks 
all round, stretchiiig it evenly as you go along. It 
is better to begin wdth the two ends of the canvas. 
If the picture is on paper it is also better for being 
mounted on a fiame. In tliis case lay it flat on the 
table, face doAvnwards, slightly <laiap the back, and 
let it have a little time ; then turn the edges back ; 
cut the corners so that no puckeiing aiises fiom 
overlapping. Then glue tlie edgos of tlie tiaine, to 
which press the edges of the })a]jer, rubhiiig them 
back with a piece of somoihing smooth, like a pencil 
or a paper-knife. In drying, the picture will contract 
and fit the fiame tiglitly. When dry, put it into 
the outer frame. Before finally fixing it, turn it 
round to have a look, and satisfy yourself that it is 
put in to the best advantage; then cover vith a 
sheet of paper, and put in the back. This must be 
made with thin wood, sold for tlie puipose. Cut the 
slips off the proper length, and let them come close 
together side by side. Hold them in position by 
knocking in a few biads at inteivals. When fully 
filled in, it will not be dust-proof. To sccuie this 
you must paste strips of brown paper over the part 
where the portions of the back come togetlier, and 
also round the inner edge of the fiame; or better 
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still, cover the whole back with a sheet of good 
brown paper. 

When dry, put in the screw-rings at the two 
sides of the back if the picture must hang slanting 
from the wail, or at the top if it is to hang flat to 
the wall. 

If you ha\c succeeded 'well, you will be glad to try 
your skill again at pictnre-fiaming. 

In making the Oxford cioss frame, you had better 
examine how it is cut and put together before 
starting on your 'vmrk, and you will be able to 
manage it without further directions from us. Notice 
also how the edges are bevelled off, to give them a 
lighter appeal ance. 

We luve seen some very pretty frames made in 
the same fashion as the Oxford, but broader, and 
decorated with patterns of loaves, put on as 
directed for tho ornamenting of wood-work in our 
last chapter. They are very strong, (Unable, and 
wear well We have one before us at tliis time ; it 
is fifteen years old, and looks as well as when first 
made. 

So much depends on taste, that you may design 
several modes of decorating fiames that do not 
suggest themselves to us. 

HOW TO BIND BOOKS AND MUSIC. 

We are not going to make bookbinders of you; 
but it is useful to be able to put magazine numbers 
together, and music; and w^e think a few plain 
directions are not out of place in this book, and also 
that most of our amateur -workers will be glad of 
these directions. 
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First, we will take a bundle of music. Say you 
Lave twenty pieces; you want them to form one 
volume. You must remember that it is important 
that a music-book should when oj)cn lay flat, so that 
in your sewing, the threads must be so arranged 
that nothing hinders their opening out easily and 
lying fiat on the table or desk. We have some 
volumes now in use that wo bound together more 
than twenty years ago, and they have been in 
constant use, and aie still in a very fair condition. 
First mend all the sheets that aie toin, using thin 
white paper and paste ; if any notes of music liave to 
be covered use transparent tracing-paper. Clean 
every piece with mdiarubber, and carefully smooth 
out all the leaves. 

Treat each jjicce in the same way; tlicn jdacc 
them in the oulci in which to bind them 

lSro\v got twm stunt bunrds, somewhat larger than 
your numbers to be bound — Uvo diawing-boards 
will do, for they want to be nicely flat, without any 
tendency to warping Get some wide strong tape; 
cut off three pieces, each about G inches long. The 
numbers have to be sewn to these pieces. The best 
w^ay to do it is to tack the pieces of tape to the 
loww board, at such distances that wlien one piece 
is in the centre, the others are tacked so that they 
wull be about 2 inches from top and bottom. 

Such an arrangement wm show’ in Fig. 94*, where 
the board is shown at a ; the tapes 1 , 2, 3, and the 
numbers sewn in at h; and r, the upper board when 
all the sewing is done. This can he weighted, and 
thus the papers w ill he pressed close together. The 
sewing is done by strong gray thread stitched 
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throiigli tbe middle of each, number to hold them 
all together ; then cany it outside, round the tape, 
into the number, out at the second tape ; in again ; 
and so with the third tape. Draw them up tightly, 
but not so as to crumple any part of the paper, 
beginning at the lowest number. Having stitched 
the first as diiected, place carefully the next above it. 
Garry the thread through it, and round each of the 
tapes in the same manner, and so on till you have 
stitched together the twenty you require for one 
volume. Then cover over them the second board, 



Fig 94 — Bookbinding 

a Lower board , I pieces to be bound , c tbe upper board. 

bringing it up flush with the back edges and the 
lowest board. Bring tliem all up, nice and level, then 
put some weights on the upper board, then the 
backs can be dealt with almost like a solid. Now 
get ready some nice thin glue ; a strip of calico, just 
long enough to come an inch beyond the paper ; get 
the ends of the paper free. Now put on a good 
coating of glue, not thick, but so that the whole 
back is covered — thread, tapes, and paper ; then put 
on the strip of calico, so that it comes a little beyond 
the top and bottom ; rub the calico well down so 
that it gets* hold of every part of it. Now turn the 
projecting pieces of calico back, so that they are flush 
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witli top and bottom, tliere will be enough glue 
oozed tliroiigli to hold these parts down. Leave this 
to dry. You will then have the numbers all bound 
together and attached to a piece of calico, with a 
good margin on bolli sides; by these the book is 
attached to the co\ois. When dry take it from 
between the boards, put in a fly-sheet at the back 
and fioiit of the book, let this bo double, then 
you will have one loose and one to paste down 
inside the cover. Before going further you want tlic 
edges cut off level. This is a matter you cannot 
manage for yourself, for you have not a press, nor 
the proper knife.'^ You can, however, have it done 
for a few pence at a bookbindei’s For covers get 
two pieces of pasteboanl if you want stiff covers; 
brown papei or cloth if you re<|uiie hmj) coveis. 
Cut the covers the proper size. Be siue and have 
them stpiaie at the corneis; then smeai some glue 
over the ends of the tapes and margin of calico, 
after having neatly iblded them down inside. Then 
put on the covers ; they will be fiimly held all along 
the edge. Now let them dry. You must next 
provide a back of cloth or leather, which must not 
only cover the back, but about an inch on both 
covers. Tliis must ho stietclied over the back, and 
pasted down on the pasteboard covers. Cut it some- 
what of the shape of Fig. 05, d ; the paits r, r are 
to be turned back and glued together to form the 
top and bottom of the back. A piece of the same 

^ Since wriiing the ahore we have f^eeii unall hut cninpleU* 
sets of ttH)h for aiiuteiir Ijouk-bimlnig, so that any one liaving 
feiieli a set could perfMTui the procc s here mentioned for 
lunifceif. 
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material is tlien cut and pasted over tlie corners of 
the covers. When these are quite dry, put some 
marble paper on the outsides of the covers, leaving 
an inch margin on both sides at the back, and cut 
off at angle to show the leather at the corners (Fig. 
95,/). Fold it carefully over, and smooth it down in- 
side the cover. When all this is done, paste down to 
the cover the outside fly-sheet ; this hides all the odd 
pieces that have been turned down. Be careful to 



leave no odd bits of paste about inside, or that will 
be awkward. Now pat it between the boards, and 
weight it so that it dries under pressure ; and if you 
have carefully carried out our instructions, you will 
have a very respcctablo specimen of bookbinding. 
A piece of bookbinding can be carried on with 
other work, because of the intervals that it has to 
be left for drying; for it is always better to have it 
thoroughly dry between each of the stages. 
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If yon want the name or any lettering put on the 
back, it is better to get a bookbinder to do it for 
you, because it requires so many special items that 
you will not have at hand. These instructions will 
also apply to the making of a scrap-book for draw- 
ings, or gleanings from newspapeis. Select your 
paper, fold it, sew it together, and bind it as we have 
directed. 

In making a portfolio for drawings, select first 
your boards for tlie covers, the tliickness of which 
is determined by the size required, and you can 
select millboard of all thicknesses. First cut these 
exactly the same size, place them parallel side by 
side, then with a stout piece of calico put them 
together, regulating the distance between tliem to the 
width of back rccpiireJ. It is better to double the 
calico in this ease, so that it hangs firmly to both the 
insides as well as tlie outsides of the covers. Now 
cover the back piece with leather or cloth, also the 
corners of the hoaids. You must now punch or bore 
holes for the strings, vhich may be of Avi<lo tape or 
stout ribbon; draw them through the holes, and paste 
the inside ends flat down to the covers. Then cover 
the outsides with paper or cloth. When this is done 
and dry, paste a sheet of paper inside each cover — 
this should be a stout tinted paper — and your port- 
folio will be fimshed. 

Covers for loose numbers of magazines or weekly 
journals can be made in this way, and they aie 
especially useful to any one who is fond of keeping 
his papers iwat and methoilieai. You will not find 
much trouble in getting cloth, leather, or other 
material for the purposes described in this book- 
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binding section; a bookbinder or stationer will be 
able to supply you. If we have not been sufficiently 
clear on some points, we must ask you to look at a 
half-bound volume, and you will see how the parts 
are put together; and the stitching in a sewn 
pamphlet will explain how each separate number is 
attached to the tapes which are to hold the whole 
together. 



CHAPTER X. 

HOW TO MAXvE MODELS. 

With some of you wlio take this book in hand, 
model-making may be a veiy favourite kind of work. 

For this puiposc you will bo glad to press into 
service, wood, coik, caidboard, wire; in fact, all kinds 
of material. To make your models more useful, 
they should be made to scale as far as possible. 
Fix on some standard, wlilch of course need not be 
the same fur all your models, or even a series of 
models. A model of a plain building is easily made 
in wood or caidboaid. First make a drawing of 
each pait of your building to scale, then transfer the 
same to a sheet of cardboard; and perhaps if the 
building is not very complicated it may bo all cut in 
one piece; and then by folding it along certain 
lines you may form it up into a lepresentation of the 
building. In order to get tlie cardboard to fold 
accurately, take a straight niler, and draw a pen- 
knife along the lines which you require to fold, 
cutting the card half through. If the building is 
very large, and you require it on a large scale, the 
better way is to do it in thin wood or thick paste- 
board. In that case you must cut off each piece, 
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and not be content with folding. Then put the parts 
together with glue, taking great care only to put 
glue where it is needed. Supposing you have the 
keep of a castle to represent, the battlements can 
either be drawn and shaded with sepia or umber, 
or they may be done by glueing together various 
thicknesses of wood to repiesent the stone- work. 

Windows and doors can be filled in with glass, 
wood, or iron wire gratings. For producing effective- 
ness in such a model, so much depends on the skill 
and inventiveness of tlie maker. Try and get the 
thing as real-looking as you can. You can get a 
fair representation of stone-work by coating the 
card with thin glue, and before it dries, sprinkle 
some fine sand on it through a piece of fine muslin, 
stretched over the barrel part of a large pill-box. 
We give tins size, because you must not have a large 
quantity to use at one time, or it is likely to go in 
patches. After you have got a surface of rough 
sand, you can colour it, so that some parts are darker 
than others, taking from it tlie sameness of surface. 

Some of you will be able to imitate ruins by 
colouring carefully; of course in a ruin you must not 
have anything look prim and stiff, or the appearance 
of a ruin is gone. There is still another very good 
covering for a model that is intended to imitate 
stonework — i. e. cork. Get some ordinary bottle 
corks, cut them into very thin slips, by means of a 
very shaip pen-knife, and then into the shape of the 
front of a block of stone. Spread some glue over 
the surface of the card, and put the slips of shaped 
cork into their places; and if the whole is properly 
carried out, it will be very effective. 
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A model of a stone bridge is a very pretty object, 
and not at all difficult to manage. First cut the two 
sides, showdng the arches; leave some small pieces of 
card at the bottom of the arches that can be turned 
under as feet ; glue these to a thin slip of w'ood, so 
that the arches are exactly opposite to each otlier, 
and at a sufficient distance to repiesent a roadway. 
Then put in the tops of the arches by bending card- 
board into the proper fuiin. Befoie fixing it per- 
manently it can be blocked out and painted like 
stone-woik; or the slices of coik c.in be put on. In 
this case do not put them cpiite close together when 
flat, for remember t]H.‘y hove to be bent into an arcli. 
This requires a little skill to manage. Having 
com])leted the aich\say, set about the roadway. This 
can be done with sli})s of card glued on the underside 
of the arch of the bridge. Vou can cut some figuies 
of men or boys, horses and carts, and put them on 
the loadway. Such figui< s can be cub m cork or 
caulboard, and a eaulbnaid model of a bo.it with a 
man in it, going under tlio bii<ig<i. Streak the 
wood-work foiining lhi‘ ])od of the liver with some 
white paint, and cover it with a slip of thin glass 
to represent the stream ; incline the banks with 
crumpled blown paper, glued and sprinkled with 
red gravel. 

Models of some of our laige engmeeiing structuies 
can be made, and aifurd iiiblmction as well as good 
tests of skill. 

Suppose we take a simple one to begin with, say 
a model of Plymouth Breakwater. Look up the 
particulars as to length, breadth at low water, and 
height, bieadth across the top, and breadth at the 
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surface of low water. You will find it easy to make 
this out of a piece of solid wood, planed up and 
bevelled; it can afterwards be painted and the blocks 
of stone lined in. The lighthouse at one end can be 
made in coik or wood. Mount it on a board, and 
paint the board to represent the sea. 

Now for the model of a lighthouse. The best for 
this purpo.se is poihaps Edclystone. Get particulars 





Fig 9G — Model of Lighthouse 
a. Turned block for shaft , h shaft mounted on rock ; 
c. lantern of Lighthouse. 


of its dimensions from some book on the subject, 
and get the model of the tower turned for you at 
some lathe ; it will come out like the outline in Fig. 
96, a. From a drawing, maik out all the doors and 
windows, giving the relative sizes to each, and also 
their proper positions. Then with chisel and gouge 
cut them down not more than i\th of an inch. Next 
fit the lantern; do this from a drawing. The roof 
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of tliis had better bo turned in a lathe. Then 
cut very neatly the upiights to connect it with the 
lower part of the lantern. Let each be fixed into its 
place with glue When the whole is dry, proceed to 
glaze it ; have the glass cut so that the panes exactly 
fit, then fix them either with glue or putty. Next 
get some stout wire, and fasten a lail to run round the 
gallery at the top of the tower at the base of the 
lantern. You can work this very neatly with a pair 
of pliers. Fit each stem of wire into the wood-work 
by boring holes first with a bradawl. Make the holes 
someAvhat smaller than the wire, and keep them at 
even distances from each other. With suine stouter 
wire fix up the su})port for the fog-bell. You can 
make a small model of the bell in cardboard, or you 
can get a small metallic bell, which will suit better 
still. The lantern need not be permanently fixed to 
the tower; it may be can advantage to have it mov- 
able. This you can manage by fixing two pieces of 
W'ire in the lower part of the lantern as pins, and 
boring two holes in the shaft to receive tliem, as 
Fig 90, a 

Now you want to construct an imitation rock on 
which to stand tlie lighthouse. Glue a rough block 
of wood to the bottom of the tower, making this as 
thick as you intend the height of the rock. Then 
mix some plastei of Pans and sand into a thick paste. 
Let it stand to get rather stiff, then take a knife and 
]siit the cement round the lower part of the wood. 
Let it stand up in rough block-like pieces, but smooth e 
it down near to the edge of the shaft, so that it 
appears as if the shaft is mortised into the rock, as 
it actually is in the real stiucture, as in Fig. 90, k 
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The whole when dry can be coloured to give it the 
appearance true to the actual building ; or it can be 
covered with fine sand, as we mentioned earlier in the 
chapter The windows and doors can be coloured in 
imitation of those in the building. This makes a very 
effective model if propeily built, and we think you can 
manage that fioin a descriptive drawing if you follow 
out our directions. We made a model of Smeaton’s 
Lighthouse some twenty years ago, on the plan we 
have described, and it is now in as good a condition 
as ever. We also made a second model, putting 
round it the bands of red and white paint, which dis- 




Fia. 97 — Elevation of Bridge. 


tinguished the old lighthouse for a good many years 
before it was taken down. This model we gave to 
a Fishermeifs Institute, and it formed the first of an 
excellent set of models which has now grown into 
quite a museum. Many have this year had an 
excellent opportunity of seeing a good model of the 
Efldystone Lighthouse at the Naval Exhibition. 
Towers, monuments, pillai's, and objects of interest 
of this kind can be made up in the same manner 
as we have described for the lighthouse. A model 
of a lighthouse takes a good time to finish properly, 
but it wall repay the labour; it is '' something at- 
tempted, something done,” that will give pleasure to 
Olliers as -well as to yourself. 
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Models of some of our great bridges are interesting 
for study and building. The Forth Bridge is too 
elaborate for any description in a book like this ; 
but we think we can give sufficient directions for 
you to manage the Menai Tubular Bridge. 

Get a drawing of this bridge. You of course know 


ENDElEVAnON SIDE ELEUTIOH 



that it was built by Robert Stephenson, and was con- 
sidered one of the \^onders of llic age; but it has 
since been eclipsed by the bridge over the St. 
Lawrence, al'^o built by Siephen.''On , and to head 
the list of woiulois in laidge-building is the Forth 
Bridge ; and }>erhaps in the not very remote future, 
there will be the Ghaimcl Bridge, spanning the 
Straits of Dover. 

K 
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It would be too intricate to get all tlie engineer- 
ing details into your model of the Menai Bridge ; but 
you will be fully repaid by making a model; giving 
with some degree of exactness, the general appearance 
of the bridge. Look at its general outline. You 


SIDE ELEVATION f«D ElEt/ATfaW 



Eig os cf. — Land Tower 


see it consists of a pair of iron tubes, tlirough which 
the trains run, supported by three enormous towers, 
and at each end by a land abutment. You can get 
a full description of the bridge in books on engineer- 
ing, and in separate treatises for 6^7. or Is. each. 
The whole length of the biidge from end to end is 
1832 feet 8 inches; the height of the cential, called 
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the Britannia, Tower, is 214 feet above the rock in 
the mid-channel of the Straits ; and the land towers, 
which are after the same pattern as the central, are 
202 feet 3 inches, and the tubes for the train-way 
are 103 feet 9 inches above average high-water 
mark, or about 125 feet from the bottom of the central 
tower. 

Suppose you decide on making your model 40 
inches long. This will represent of an inch to 
the foot. In taking therefore your working dimen- 



sions from a book, take the number of feet as inches, 
and divide by 50. This will give you the height of 
central tower from the surface of lock, as the dimen- 
sions of the drawing we give, winch we have worked 
out to scale. The exact length of your model will 
then be SGj inches for the budge, and the height of 
the central tower kj inches, if the base of the model 
represents low-\vuter mark. 

It will be best to use cardboard for this model. 
Draw out the sides of the central tower exactly tlio 
size and shape of those we give in Fig. OS e, which 
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sliows the side and pari of the tube projecting on 
either side. By the measures appended to this, cut 
the two ends of the tower, wliich contain the open- 
ings through wdiich the tubes aie to pass. Before 
glueing the parts of the tower, mark it out and 
slightly tint it to represent blocks of stone, as in the 
lower part of drawing. Also give the architectuial 
chaiacter to the tops of the towers as shown in 
Fig. 97. Then proceed with two end towers, the 
dimensions of which we give in Fig. 98 a, for both 
ends and sides. Fit them after blocking them out, 
and colouring as directed for the central tower. 
Then take in hand the abutment ends, each of which, 
you notice, is ornamented with a lion. These you 
must cut out in cardboard. The dimensions for the 
abutments are given in Fig. 98 Now the next thing 
to construct is the tubes, which you must make 
of strips of cardboard; the pieces for the depth 
being of an inch wide, and for the width of an 
inch. You will require four lengths of tube for the 
central spans of 9 J inches long; that will allow for the 
portion of tube to be built into each of the towers, 
and also four lengths of tube for the end spans. In 
putting these strips together in the form of rect- 
angular tubes, keep the sides parallel, and remem- 
ber what they have to represent. They are the 
tubes m which the rails are laid for the trains to 
pass through them; one set being foi the up line, and 
one set for the down line The outsides of these can 
he coloured to give them the appearance of iron — a 
light slate colour, for instance. Having completed all 
the parts in detail, you must now put tliem together. 
First get a piece of hoard 4 inches wide, and about 
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I incli to j inch thick — dry and well seasoned. Make 
the nppc)! surface, -which wo will suppose to lepreseiit 
the level of low-water. On the centre of this board 
fix the cential tower; measure and maik out the 
spot; then put some thin strong glue on to the 
lower edge of your cardboard structure and fix it, 
Leave it to dry. 

Next inca'=^ure off from the central tower on each 
side along tlie length of the board the distance of 81 
inches. Theie plant down your two smaller towers. 
Before finally fixing them, aocertain that the openings 
for the tubes are so arranged that when they are put 
in they will iim parallel to the base. Then fix them 
as you did the central towci. Fiom the end towers 
measure off a distance of 41 inches on either side, 
wheie you must fix the toweis for the abutment 
ends, making the lowtu’s and (‘iii]):inkmcuts as shown 
in Fig. 98, the tower ahout of an inch wide. Con- 
tinue the embankment wall *2 iBch<‘S fuither, ending 
with a parapet for the lion ‘i inch long. Slope out 
the embankments on each side, and at either end to 
the full breadth of the board at the base of your 
model. Having fixed these towers and embank- 
ments, put in the tubes, cover the earthwork at the 
ends with suitable colour, and the imitation Brit- 
annia rock on which the cential tower stands. As 
the towers in Fig. 98 are drawn from the engineei’s 
drawings, be exact in taking ofi‘ the measuiements 
as given for each of the towers, and then the whole 
will be consiructed on the scale we mentioned at 
the bcgiimiiig. 

You will find this model will call for all the in- 
genuity you can expend upon it; but it will fully 
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repay for all pains you take with it. In point of 
colouring and finishing it off, we leave that to your 
own taste and wishes. 


TO MAKE A MODEL OF A YACHT OR OTHER 
SAILING VESSEL. 

Every boy likes to make a “ship,’' and to rig it 
out, and to sail it. Now, as you know, speed 
depends in a great measure on the elegance of her 
lines ; you must consider the hull of the vessel first. 
For all smaller vessels, carving the hull out of a 
solid block of wood will answer very well ; but when 
you want to make something over two feet long, 
this gets rather a clumsy operation. However, we 
will suppose you are going to make one up to a 
foot, or 15 inches. You must get a nice block of 
evenly-grained, well-seasoned pine, free from knots. 
This you will find tolerably easy to carve, and it will 
stand plenty of knocking about, such as we dare 
say it will get in the various attempts you make to 
sail it in competition with others. Suppose you fix 
on 15 inches for the length, then the block of wood 
must be inches square. Plane it up to this size. 
On the side you intend for the upper deck, mark with 
a pencil a centre line from one end to the other, as 
in Fig. 99. Draw another line across this, half way 
between the two ends; now draw a curve on each 
side of the centre line, to mark the plan of the deck, 
getting the greatest breadth of beam about an inch 
beyond the centre cross line, towards the stem. Draw 
a graceful curve, not too flat. Then at the side of 
your block, draw the plan of the elevation of the 
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hull, as in Fig. 100. It is not quite easy to hollow 
out a graceful hull, that shall approach a section in 
the centre somewhat of the shape shown in Fig 99, cc, 
for it is not like cutting it with perpendicular sides. 
That would be easy, but you must cut away by slow 
degrees with your gouge till you get a satisfactory 
shape, such as you have frequently seen in models 



Fig. do. 


of vessels. Do not cut away too much at a time. 
It may help you a bit if you take onc-third of the 
height, and first cut and then plane off both sides at 
the bottom, getting such a bevel edge as the dotted 
lines in Fig. 100 a show. Let it bulge with a nice full 
curve towards tbe stem, and gradually get less and 


a 



Fig lUO. 



less to the stern. Cut out the wood from the stern 
end, as shown at a, Fig. 100, with the saw before 
beginning to shape the hull. Having succeeded 
with this, which you will find requires considerable 
care and patience, for both sides must be alike, 
having the same curves and same hollows, which 
you will better get by cutting a piece of cardboard 
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as a sort of gauge by wbicli you try both sides till 
they agree. Then the deck must be hollowed out. 
First trace a line all round it, to the depth of about 
I of an inch, keeping to a pencil line drawn all 
round, about of an inch from the outer side, 
indicated by a dotted line in Fig. 99, showing the 
deck plan. Then all round, at the depth of f of 
an inch, let a second ridge run, on which the deck 
can rest ; then you can hollow as much as you like, 
but do not run the risk of making it weak at any 
part. Now you want a nice thin piece of pine for 
the deck. Cut off the length and breadth required ; 
then take the exact shape of it by a bit of paper 
pressed into the edge of the portion cut away for 
the deck, indicated by the dotted line in the figure. 
Cut it out very accurately, then trace the shape of 
this on to the thin piece of wood prepared for the 
deck. Cut it out with a sharp fine saw ; smooth olf 
the edge so that it will drop easily into its place, 
forming the flooring of the deck. Before fixing this, 
you must cut out a hole for the mainmast to pass 
through, and another through which the rudder can 
pass. If you require a hatchway, this also must 
be cut out. Now smooth up the outside by rubbing 
down roughnesses and imperfections with glass- 
paper ; if too prominent, a broad flat file may first 
be taken for this purpose. Now cut the rudder” 
and ‘Hiller.” To cut the rudder, take a piece of tbin 
wood, about the thickness of that taken for covering 
in the deck. Gut it in shape of Fig. 101, its size being 
determined by the depth of the portion hollowed at 
the stern. Fix it, by putting in two hooks made 
of stout copper ware, and two eyes of similar wire 
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put into tlie stem of the vessel. The hole through 
the deck must he made somewhat larger than the 
upper stem of the rudder, because it must not fit 
tightly, especially as it s^vells on getting wet. 

Now we think you may fix the deck in its place. 
Mark the upper side with a dark pencil line, dividing 
it so that it has the appearance of being planked. 
You must not use glue for this ; it is therefore best 
to spread all along the inner ridge a layer of putty, 
and press the board well down round the edges ; then 
put in two or three brads on each side to hold it in 
its place. The next step will be to make stocks in 



which the hull of your boat can stand firmly in an 
an upright position. To manage this, take two 
pieces of wood, 1 inch thick and 4^ inches square ; 
in one side of each cut away a portion to the shape 
of the bottom of your boat ; or if you cannot do this 
easily, cut out inverted triangles; fix these to a 
board about 10 inches long, as in Fig 102. You must 
now provide the hull with ballast. This is generally 
done by putting on a false keel, made of lead. For 
this size yacht you will want at least 3 lbs. This is 
to fix on to the keel, so you must make a mould of 
the same width and length, and nearly an inch deep. 
This you can do by nailing together some slips of 
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wood, SO that the inside channel is the size of the 
keel Melt the lead — while waiting for this, stop 
up the end of the mould. Stand in at the bottom 
some long wrought-iron nails, points upward, which 
must become embedded in the lead, for by these 
the lead has to be fastened to the keel of your boat. 
■When ready, pour in the lead; when solid, knock 
away the laths you put together for the mould. 
Next fasten the lead to the bottom of your boat ; 
it may want some trimming off at the bow and the 
stern, which may easily be done with a chisel, for 
the lead being soft is easily cut. 



If you are going to paint your yacht, now is the 
stage at which it should be done. A copper colour 
is a good colour for the bottom of the vessel, up to 
the line to %vhich she floats ; from thence to the top 
of the bulwarks, black is suitable ; with a yellow or 
gilt streak round her just below the bulwarks. 
Having done one essential part satisfactorily, you 
must now determine upon masts and rigging. We 
are supposing this is your first attempt at yacht- 
building, we shall therefore only describe fittings of 
a simple order, but sufficient to produce a good 
sailer if you fulfil our instructions. We will also 
dispense with the windlass in this model, and will 
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at once consider her mainmast. You have cut 
the hole in the deck through which this is to be 
sunk into the hold of the vessel. The position for 
the mainmast will he about one-third of the length 
of the vessel measured from the bows ; therefore in 
this case it must be 5 inches, and is made in two 



Fig 103— How Topmast is fitted to Mainmast. 

parts, the lower and the top-mast. The lower-mast 
should be about three times as long as the greatest 
width of beam above deck, so in cutting it off you 
must allow for the distance it will be below deck, 
and an additional inch or so for fixing the top-mast. 
It should be about one-third of an inch in thickness, 
the bottom square till it reaches the deck. The rest 
must be neatly rounded off, first by chisel or smooth- 
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ing-plane, then by scraper, and last of all by glass- 
paper. Before fastening in the mast, you must 
prepare for attaching it to the top-mast. To do 
this, shave the top of the lower-mast to the length 
of about inches; this will provide a shoulder on 
which a cap has to rest. This lower cap must 
be cut out of a tough piece of wood — beech for 
instance — of the shape shown in Fig. 103, with a round 
hole made nice and smooth, through which the lower 
mast must come, and a square hole in which the 
lower end of the top-mast is to be fixed. Then a 
top-cap” must be made for the top of the lower-mast, 
through which the top-mast is to pass to steady it. 
Now cut the top-mast, which should be about two- 
thirds the length of the lower-mast; square at the 
bottom to drop into the cap, and tapering towards 
the top. Now fix your ]ower-mast into its place, 
and also the top- mast, on the top of which fix a 
small cap. Put about a dozen brass rings on to the 
lower-mast, large enough to slip easily up and down. 
Now cut the bowsprit, which should extend from 
the bow about twice the distance that the beam is 
broad. The part extending beyond the vessel should 
be round ; the part for fixing on the deck should be 
square, and gradually tapering, and should be about 
as thick as the top-mast. A notch must be cut in 
the buhvarks at the stem, to allow the bowsprit to 
slide along it. Over this bind a piece of copper wire. 
Two staples of copper wire should also be fixed on 
deck, forming a guide for the bowsprit, into which 
also it can be fastened by pins crossing at the top. 
This holds it fast; at the same time it can easily 
bo '' unshipped ” Now you must manage the cross- 
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tree, which can be formed of flattened brass wire, 
or a thin piece of tough wood, almost as long as the 
width across deck. Fasten it to the toja of the cap, 
or tressel-tree, as it is called, as shown in Fig. 103. 

Now cut the main-boom, which should be about 
the same length as the bowsprit, but not quite so 
thick and heavy. The end next the mast, and around 
which it has to work, must be of a crutch shape, as 
in Fig. 104 ; this has to carry the mainsail. Next 
comes the “gaff,'^ that is the upper spar of the 
mainsail, which must be somewhat shorter, and may 
be much lighter than the mam-boom.’^ It must 
also have a crutch end to fit the mast. In making 
the spars, work all of them up as smooth as possible, 



Fig 104 


with scrapers and glass-paper, and make them as 
light as you can, consistent with strength ; let them 
taper at the ends. All spars used for the upper 
parts of sails are called '' yards’’ or gaffs,” and 
those at the bottom ‘'booms.” The gaff top-sail 
yard may next be made, but shorter and much 
liditer than that for the mainsail. 

O 

It will now be best to turn your attention to the 
“ standing-rigging,” as it is called, this term being 
applied to such cordage and shrouds as are fixed; 
the loose and movable being called “running- 
rigging,” which applies to halyards, sheets, and tacks, 
that must be shifted about to sail the vessel properly. 
For this purpose you must have some fine, closely- 
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spun, hard cord, something like the thin whipcord 
that is used for fishing-lines. The first lines fitted 
had better be the main shrouds, which consist of 
three lines passing up on each side, and round the 
main-mast, over the tressel-tree, and fastened to the 
sides of the vessel. In large yachts these are often 
made into rope-ladders, the cross cords being called 
'^rat-lines.” If you wish to make yours in this 
fashion, you can do so; if not, two lines will be 
sufficient. As you can see, they are to support the 
main-mast, and enable it to bear the strain of the 




Fig. 105 a , — Block for runnmg-riggmg. 


sails. The shrouds, in large yachts, are fastened 
to ‘Mead-eyes,'’ which consist of blocks of hard 
wood, through which three eyes are drilled, the edges 
of the eyes being so rounded off that the cords can 
readily pass backwards and forwards through them. 
The shroud is bound round the block, which is laced 
to another set of dead-eyes attached to the sides of 
the vessel, the lacing being done v ith smaller cords 
called “lanyards." You will, perhaps, like to buy 
these “ dead-eyes " rather than make them, also the 
pulleys for the “running rigging"; they are sold 
cheaply at any “model shipbuilder's" If you prefer 
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to make them, they are made of tough discs of wood, 
of the form given in Fig. 105. To make the blocks 
for the running-rigging, cut little blocks of hard 
wood; shape them like a pulley-block, of f of an 
inch in thickness, and about ^ of an inch across. 
Bore through it with a sharp brad-awl a clean, smooth 
hole, large enough for the cord to run, and this will 
suit you without the ‘‘pulley”; in fact, for small 
work it answers exceedingly well (Fig. 105 a). 
Tighten the “ main shrouds,’^ so that the mainmast 
is quite upright. Now you must fix another cord of 
the same thickness round the mainmast, passing over 
the back at the top of the tressel-trees, and fasten 
it to a “dead-eye” attached to the stern of your 
vessel. This is called a “fore-stay.” This you can 
fasten to the strip of copper wire that spans the 
bowsprit. Then come the “back-stays,” consisting 
of two cords the same size as you used for the others, 
passing round the front of the mainmast to the back 
upper portion of the tressel-trees. Half-way down 
to the ends of these a block is fixed, through which 
smaller lines work, the ends of which are hooked 
into rings on each side of the vessel. These pass 
down again into two other blocks, so that a chance 
is given of drawing these very tight These can 
be seen at 12, in Fig. 106. These are sometimes called 
“ runners.” 

The “bob-stay,” as it is called, is a similar cord, 
fixed from the end of the bowsprit to a point in the 
stem about half-way down. In addition to this, a 
shroud is fixed on both sides of the bowsprit, and 
fastened to each side of the hull, just in front of the 
mainmast shrouds. 




Fig 106. — ^Diagram of Cutter Yacht. 


1 Lower Mast. 

2. Topmast. 

3 Bowsprit. 

4 Jib 

5 Foresail. 

6, Mtiinsail. 

7 G'lff Topsail 

8 Mainsail Gaff 
0 Mam Boom. 

10. Lower Mast fShrouds. 

11 Topmast Shrouds. 

12 Kimner, 

13 Proveuter 

14 Topmast-stay. 

15 Fore-stay, 


16. Bob-stay 

17. Main Boom Lifts. 

18. Ensign Halyards. 

19. Mainsail Halyards. 

20 Throat of Mainsail. 

21 Crosstree. 

22 Leech of Mamsail. 
23. Mamsheet. 

24 Tiller 

25 Companion. 

26 Bulwarks. 

27. Hull 

28. Ensign. 

29 Burgee 

30 Foresheet. 


brass pin tbroiigh the bottom end to prevent it 
from slipping through the hole in the cap. 

Then comes the top-mast rigging. About an inch 
below the top end of this mast a notch ’must he cut, 
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into ‘wliicli yon can fasten some cords, one on each 
side, which must pass through the end of the 
cross-tree, and make the lower ends fasten to the 
hnlwaiks by dead-eyes. These '' top-mast shrouds” 
are called “standing back-stays.” From this same 
point of the mast, a cord, which may be somewhat 
lighter than those you have already used, must be 
brought to the point of the bowsprit. This is called 
the “ fore top-mast stay.” Through the cap at the 
top of this mast, a hole must be bored, and the 
signal “halyards” passed through. Now there is 
what is called the “ shifting back-stay ” to be attached 
to the top of the mast, and led to the end of the 
stern, and the rigging is complete. The last-named 
line is only used when the vessel has much wind 
pressure on the mast in a forwanl direction, as Avhen 
she is sailing before the wind. 

The lines for running rigging are generally of a 
lighter character; you can therefore use a thinner 
twine for it. 

The main-boom is attached to the mainmast by 
a piece of twine passing round the mast, and 
through a hole at each of the crutch-ends ; the outer 
end, i e. that furthest from the mast, is swung on a 
rope passing from a block at the top of the main- 
mast, through another block at the end of the boom, 
and again through the upper block down to the deck 
by the mast — see 17, Fig. 106. The main-gaff is held 
to the mast in the same way; but it is required to 
lift and lower the mainsail, therefore it is furnished 
with a double block near where it joins the mast, 
and two blocks near to the opposite end, from which 
halyards run thiough blocks in the mainmast for 

L 
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raising the sail. There is also a block at the end of 
the yard on the lower side, running through another 
fixed at the stern. 

Now before making the sails, it will not be amiss 
to varnish the spars you have made; a coat of 
varnish also on the deck will be an improvement. 
■While this is drying, cut and make your sails, of 
which you will require five. For this sized vessel 
calico is the best material of which to make them. 
Before cutting the sails, get their shape and size by 
cutting them in paper adjusted to the spars. First 
you want a mainsail. To get this the right size, you 
must allow for it after being hemmed, for to save 
rough edges this must be done in every case. The size 
must be at least an inch within the end of the boom. 
In larger yachts, this sail is made in strips, with a 
piece of cord between each width, and a piece of 
cord at the outer edge, in imitation of the full-sized 
yacht sails. Yours, however, will do by being cut 
out in one piece neatly hemmed, so there is no 
puckering up when put on the spars. The shape of 
the mainsail is shown at 6, in Fig. 106. The edges of 
the sail have different nautical terms; that which 
goes next the mast is called the “luff,’’ the lower 
edge of that end the “tack,” and the u|)per the 
“throat.’’ To fix this sail, the “luff” must be sewn 
on to the rings we told you to put on the lower 
mast, and at equal distances from each other. The 
“ foot ” of the sail, which is the name given to the 
lower edge, is only fastened to the boom at the 
“tack” and the opposite corner, the “clew.” The 
“ head” or top of the sail is attached to the “gaff” 
by being laced by threads through the sail and over 
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the gaff. The head should be cut so that when the 
gaff-boom is hauled up it forms an angle of about 
50° with the deck of the boat. The outer edge of 
the sad, called the '' leech,” is only attached at the 
peak,” as the outer point of the head of the sail is 
called, and the outer point of the foot to the main- 
boom or clew.” This sail is hoisted or lowered by 
the halyards already mentioned, shown at 19, m 
Fig. 106; the ^'peak’’ halyards are those running 
through the block at tlie peak end of the mainsad. 
These run to the squaie halyards down in front of 
the mainmast. With the addition of the sheet,” 
tlie mainsail and rigging arc now complete. This 
sheet is a line connected with the boom-end, and 
attached to a ring winch runs on a brass wire, which 
you must stivtch acioss tlie stern, so that the ring 
can tiavel from end to end, to avoid fastening the 
sail, which might cause the vessel to go over if the 
sail could not bend itself to the wind. 

Next we will take the '' fore-sail” — 3, in Fig. lOG. 
This is hold to the foi e-stay by a set of rings that 
can slide up and down. A staple is fixed in the 
deck at the foot of the fore-stay; to this its ‘"tack” is 
fiistenecl, and its head is attached to halyards which 
pass through blocks attached to the mainmast 
under the cross-tiee ; the loose inner corner or 
‘"clew” is fastened to a '' cleat” inside the bulwarks 
oil either side. The jib is the name given to the 
sail on the boivsprit, at 4, in Fig. lOG, and has its 
lo-wer end hooked to a ring called a traveller, and 
is hoisted by halyards passing through blocks 
situated on tlie mainmast under the cross-tree. 
The jib-topsail, or the flying jib, is the same shape 
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as the jib, and is mounted between tlie top-mast and 
the point of the bowsprit, being laced to the fore- 
stay. The front corner is held by a rope passing 
through a block at the extreme end of the bow- 
sprit, and fastened on deck. Then we have the gaff- 
topsail. The yard carrying this is a light spar, to the 
centre of which a block is fixed. Through this 
block a cord is run, one end of which is attached to 
the topmast ; the ends of the sail a.re fixed at the 
extremity of the yard-arms to cords running through 
two blocks, the other ends of which run down to the 
deck. This sail and method of fixing is shown at 
7, Fig. 106. 

Several kinds of rig exist, but the simple one . 
which we have described, for a cutter-yacht, will, 
we trust, be understood by all, so that with the help 
of the accompanying diagrams you will experience 
no difficulty whatever in fitting one. Having suc- 
ceeded in doing so, you will be anxious to sail her. 
To start her on a voyage, fix the tiller, and all the 
ropes attached to the corners of the sails further 
down to the ''lee side” of the boat — i.e. the side 
opposite to the wind — as already seen. The main- 
sail is not fixed, but its sheet can slide along ; the 
fore-sail also is free. By experience in sailing, you 
will soon get to fix the sails aright, according to the 
direction of the wdnd, and we are sure you will soon 
be rewarded for all your pains. You will learn the 
important points, not only of sailing, but of building 
a yacht ; and you may be inclined soon to venture on 
a larger, in which you will lay down stays, and 
•with thin "timbers” build a boat in an orthodox 
fashion. At the nautical toy-shops you will see the 
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various kinds of build, and also be able to buy the 
smaller parts to add to the completeness of your 
woik. If you require a case to keep your '‘ship’' in, 
you have already had instructions for making it, and 
a slij) of glass in fiont will shut it up from dust, 
and at the same time afford another ornament and 
production from your knowledge and use of tools, 
and an excellent example of patience and manual 
dexterity. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WORKING IN METALS. 

You must not imagine from the heading of this 
chapter we are going to ask you to set up a smith’s 
forge, and to get in great bars and sheets of iron. 
The work we propose for our young workmen is to 
be done with iron of a light description, and in most 
cases, done cold — and where heat is required, it will 
only be such as may be obtained from an ordinary 
fire or with the blow-pipe. 

You will, however, require a few extra tools — one 
is an anvil, or a substitute for it. You can perhaps 
get a small block of iron, on which you can do 
hammering, and which will answer as well as an 
anvil for small work. You will also want a little 
heavier and broader-faced hammer, when you can 
get one ; at the same time 'we do not lay it down as 
a dne g^ud non that you must have these ; but we 
rather leave it to your ingenuity to carry out our 
suggestions with the best tools you can get. We 
have lately seen some very good ornamental and 
useful work carried out without any special tools set 
apart for the purpose. 
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We propose, therefore, to take siicli light metal 
work that can be done without brazing, drilling, or 
riveting — and which can be done as much as possible 
with your carpentering tools. The first class of work 
we propose shall be made of light strips of iron, 
which can be bent into various curves and scroll 
forms, to be turned into brackets, candlesticks, 
screens, lamp-suspenders, and flower-baskets. For 
this purpose you require some strips of sheet-iron. 
The thickness selected must be regulated by the 
purpose for which you require it. You can get it 



Fig. 1U7. — Cutting Pliers. 


of a thickness of a thin or stout ribbon, and width 
from inch to J inch. For suspended objects the 
thinner iron can be used, for these strips are im- 
mensely strong ; for standing objects, where rigidity 
is wanted, you must use the thicker kind, and some- 
times a rod of iron twisted up with it for the sake 
of support. Then you require some skill as a 
designer. Draw a few samples of sim|)le objects to 
begin with, such as a scroll, a candlestick, a sus- 
pended flower-basket, a bracket, a frame for a match- 
box, or for any other object you have a wish to 
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produce. Get a look at some work done in tbe same 
material ; tlrat will help you to multiply designs, as 
well as to see how the work is put together. 

For this woik you need cutting pliers, bending 
pliers, and nipjaing pliers specially adapted to binding 
parts of your woik together with the iron ribbon. 
Eeference to Fig. 107, which give you the usual 
forms of cutting pliers, vill help you in the selection 
of these tools. The first is a strong pair with 



Fig. 108.— Bouud-uosed Pliers Fig. 109. 

'^square noses, as the gripping ends are called. 
This is for your first and heavier work. The second 
is for cutting only — better adapted for trimming the 
ends of your strips after you have cut them off. 
The third is for lighter work, either bending or 
cutting. As we mentioned, it is not positively 
necessary that you should have all three pairs, but 
'do so if possible. In Fig. 108 we give you the form 
of the round-nosed pliers, which you will find of the 
greatest service in bending your iron strips into 
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curves, especially the smaller curves. The third 
form of tool, which we give iu Fig. 109, is especially 
for nipping the parts together. The noses of these 
pliers are flat at the ends, and enable you to grip 
the parts together with considerable force. This you 
will find especially necessary when putting together 
the various parts with the flat ribbon, to which we 
shall have occasion presently to refer. 

With these tools at hand, and a vice such as 
we recommended for carpentry and picture-frame 
making, and an iron block for an anvil, you can with 
advantage start on your work. Before making any 
object you must get accustomed to turn varteiis 
lengths into scrolls and elegant forms. This, is bes‘t 
attained by drawing a scroll on a slip of paper, such 
as is shown in Fig. 110. Then with your roupd- 
ended pliers, run your strip of iron ribbon into the 
shape of the scroll designed. Take care to avoid 
any sharp bends. It is advisable to make your 
drawing of the same size as that required for the 
object ; you then have an opportunity of applying the 
iron scroll to the drawing, and it thus acts as both a 
guide and a corrective. When you are able to turn 
out some respectable scrolls, you will find yourselves 
able to combine them into the objects we have 
named, some of which wm will describe, with the 
method of putting together. This work wdll give you 
a very wide field in w^hich to exorcise your ingenuity. 
The variety of patterns seems almost endless. You 
may get some ideas from fretwork designs. 

Suppose you wish to make a bracket. That seems 
as easy and straightfoiwvard a piece of work as you 
can possibly have. Gut otf your iron, bend it into 
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a good shape by first drawing your scroll on a piece 
of paper and bending your iron to it — the drawing 
acting as your gauge. Now turn up a second scroll 
just like the first. These are to be made into a 
pair of skeleton brackets of the form shown in 
Fig. Ill Here a piece of stouter iron band than 
you have used for your scrolls is bent into a right 
angle. You want two of these, one for each scroll. 
To do this you must cut off the two strips of iron. 
Scratch each piece across the centre, and place this 
scratched line on the edge of your anvil, then hammer 

Fig. 110. — Simple Scroll. Fig. 111.— Single iron bracket. 

it into a bend. Do this gradually. To be sure that 
you get the right angle, gauge each piece to a right 
angle drawn on paper, or to your drawing square. 
Now the pieces you have cut must be joined together 
at the parts marked in Fig. 111. 

There are two methods of putting together your 
iron work. You see that every portion must be put 
together quite flat, and so tight that it is not possible 
for any of the parts to get easily 'Svriggled’' out 
of their places. In fact it must be put together so 
that the whole is nearly as rigid as if it were a single 
piece. 

One method is by binding together the parts with 
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very tliin iron wire, so carefully, with the threads as 
close together and as tight as if you were binding 
the handle of a cricket bat. The fine wire such as 
is sold for twisting up “ flower button-holes ” will do. 
It is easily worked, and can be readily fastened off. 

The second plan is to make a clasp of the same 
metal as that in which you are working. This you 
can do by cutting off a piece long enough to clasp 
once round the pieces to be held together, and only 
once round— none to overlap. 

You will be able to make the clasp by the help 



Fig 112. — Light iron brackets. 


of your hammer and the pliers in Fig. 109. Get the 
clasp to fit so well that there is no looseness or 
slipping to be feared. 

Select one of these plans, and put together your 
brackets as shown in Fig. 111. 

You can next try the more elaborate brackets in 
Fig. 112, a, 1), c. In Fig. 113, a and &, a central 
stay, which is ornamental and gives extra strength 
to the pieces emiiloyed, consists of a piece which 
has been twisted in the centre or towards one end. 
This process is easily accomplished by screwing one 
end tightly in the vice, gripping the opposite end 
in your flat-nosed pliers, and then gently but firmly 
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twisting it. You will find the thin iron strap yield 
readily to such pressure as you will be able to apply 
by this method. 

These brackets are exceedingly useful for sup- 
porting shelves. They are strong, easily fixed, and 
are ornamental, according to the art and design put 
into them. 

Having succeeded thus far you may aim at making 
something requiring a different method of working, 
as well as a new channel for your ingenuity. 

Suppose you decide on making a candlestick — a 




pair, perhaps, if you succeed ^vell Draw your design 
first, if it is to be like that given in Fig. 114 Out 
three strips of iron ribbon; they are to be of the 
same length, bend each into a scroll of the form 
of a. Fig. 114. They must be the same in size and 
shape. Then get an earthen end to hold the candle. 
This must be supported on two rings; one at the 
upper end immediately under the rim, and one at 
the lower end. To these rings the bent portions 
must be bound by the upper ends, to the rings. 
Place them so these uprights stand at equal dis- 
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tances from each other, held by two other rings at 
convenient distances down the stem. 

We repeat that tlie binding and twisting must be 


1 . • 


& 

a 

Fig 114 — Desi£fn for Oandlestick. 
a. Each pari for the uprights , h the earthen socket , 
c. the complete candlestick. 


done with the pliers, so that there is no tendency 
for them to undo and loosen the work. The candle- 
sticks just desciibed can have a triangulai foot of 




thin polished wood, if you like to give that amount 
of labour to them ; it will not make them heavier, 
hut it will make them stronger. Wires drawn over 
the branches of the scroll thiough the wood will 
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hold each part well and safely, and give stability 
to the whole. 

In Fig. 114, and several others that follow, where 
most of the designs stand on three feet, or consist 
of three branches, the third side is presented edge- 
wise, so as not to obstruct a fair view of the other 
two, so that our readers will be able to easily catch 
the design. 

An ornamental bracket for the support of a candle 
may be made somewhat of the fashion given in 
Fig. 115. In this figure the horizontal support is 
made of rather stouter iron. The exact design you 
can decide on for yourselves. 

TO MAKE A SUPPOUT FOR A FLOWER-POT OR 
A FLOWER-STAND. 

Design three or four uprights, or make a copy of 
Fig. 116. Bind the upper part to rings the shape 
of any flower- vase you wish to form the top of your 
ornament : then as the stem of this must be stronger 
than that of the candlesticks, you must bind the 
ribbon upright to a small iron rod. If you have three 
sets of scrolls, you must get a smith to beat you a 
round iron rod into a triangular rod. This rod may 
be made long enough to reach to the same level as 
the scroll-work forming the feet, for it will give the 
stand additional strength. The spaces between this 
and the outside feet can be filled in with elegant 
little scrolls, which wall add ornament and finish to 
the whole. 

In Fig. 117 we give a design which is more 
ornamental, but which we think will not be more 
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troublesome to make than the last described. There 
are somewhat more details in it, but when these are 
worked out separately, we think you will be able 
to put the various parts together. The sketch we 
give is from an actual piece of work made under 
the supervision of an art metal worker. The tri- 
angular pieces, bent with the broad edges outwards 
give strength and stability to the whole, and you 



Fig 110 — De'iign for 
Floi^ er-staud 



Fig 117 — Ornamental design 
for a Flower-stand. 


may find it advisable to make them of wider strips 
of iron. 

Lamps for suspension may be made by cutting 
squares of glass of any tint, size, or shape. Fit a 
frame top and bottom, and at each corner cany up 
a strip of scroll- woik, or a plain strip, as shown in 
Fig. 118; from each corner of which carry up a 
length of scroll-work, or some short pieces well 
fastened together, so as to form a strong chain. 
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With Stouter iron for the frame work, much larger 
and stronger objects may he made. We have seen 
elaborate stands containing a methylated spirit-lamp 
and a branching hook above, on which a kettle has 
been hanging, forming a neat and useful ornament. 
With a frame of ^ inch iron, a useful fii'e-screen can 
be made, and such iron may also form the backbone 



Lamp-stand. 


of brackets. This iron can be twisted and woiked 
cold. If you take a square bar, and put it into the 
vice, screw it up very tightly, so that the vice-chaps 
take the faces of the bar quite flat, you may by 
means of a scpiaie-faced wrench twist the iron into 
a screw-like form. Tliis makes it look lighter 
than it would if it wore wrought on a squaie bar 
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tlirougliout its whole length. Now supposing you 
want to make a bracket. Take a piece of iron I 
inch sqiiaie, bend it to a right angle, then turn up 
some scrolls, and fill in the angle, as in Fig. 120. 
Two other sets of scrolls on either side sometimes 
add to its ornamental qualities. 



Candelabra of two, thiee, or four branches may 
be worked out. Brackets and bookshelves can also 
be arranged, by means of wood- work slielves screwed 
on to ornamental scioll supports. 

These oinamcnts can be blacked, covered with 
enamel paint, gilt, or bronze, to suit the taste of any 
persons, or to match any other suite of ornaments, 
or they may be left plain. 


M 
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TO MAKE A FIEE-SCREEN. 

Make a frame of any size you decide on, of the 
stouter iron; turn up a set of scrolls for the feet, 



Fig 121 — Su&pensiou for Lamp 


as in Fig. 122 — two sets fur each end — then fill in 
the frame with a scroll design, or a design of angular 
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geometrical patterns, and fill in the spaces with 
coloured glass, or plain glass covered with thin 
coloured paper. 

This iron- work of strips looks exceedingly well, if 
relieved by strips of copper — e>,g. in any of the 
designs already mentioned, where the upright por- 
tions are of iron, the cross-bands may be of copper. 
Copper for this purpose may be bought at the 
ornamental iron-workers, as well as the iron strips, 
and the wire for binding them togethez'. Such work 
as this may be worked up into very elaborate 



Fig. 122.-— Design for Fire-screen in light iion-work. 


designs ; they only require patience and care, and 
they will reward you for the time you spend on 
them. 

In Figs. 119, 120, 121 we give three specimens of 
work wliicli you -will be able to accomplish by 
following the directions alieady given. You may, 
how'ever, find an advantage lu judiciously combining 
the lighter with the heavier iron in these examples. 

For heavier w'ork than w^e have mentioned you 
would require a forge, when you could beat out and 
soften the iron, in cider to work it into shape; also 
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to bore it and rivet it. Some beautiful work of tins 
class has been done bj amateuis; but it is rather 
outside our province to deal with it. If, however, 
your fancy prompts you to a desire for this kind of 
elaborate iron- work, seveial workshops are open to 
you, where you can get both instruction and practice. 
Iron-work is both elegant and durable. Some 
splendid specimens are still in existence of thirteenth 
centuiy work, where the various parts are all put 
together by straps of the same material as that in 
which the work is executed, without even a rivet 
or a brazen joint. 


EEPOUSS]^ WOBK. 

This is a metal work, of quite another kind ; and 
instead of working with strips of metal, and that 
metal iron, you work by embossing your design m 
metal, which is generally sheet-brass, sometimes 
sheet-copper. 

First, you make your design in ink on paper; 
then procure a sheet of soft brass, known as “ French 
metal.” Paste your design fiat on to the brass. Now 
your object is to produce this same design in relief 
on the thin metal. For this purpose you require 
not only a soft bed on which to work the metal, but 
the tools to do the embossing. These tools aie 
called chasGis, which are short iron punches, used 
with a flat-faced hammer. The block upon which 
the brass is laid is of pitch, something of the con- 
sistency of shoemaker’s wax. A layer of this is 
placed OB a block of wood ; then the sheet of metal, 
on which the figure is then traced with the steel 
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point; then the design is punched into relief; the 
most prominent parts having to be punched into 
highest relief. Eemember, while you are working 
at this, the finished design will be the reverse of its 
appearance to you Having thoroughly traced the 
design, and the details, the block is laid on a sand- 
bag, and this placed on the bench, so that blows are 
deadened, and the tapping does not make the noise 
it otherwise would. In the first attempt, take a 
piece of brass, and indent a continuous straight line ; 
then a simple design of straight lines, in which the 



Fig 123 — Exercise in Fig 124 — Excicise m cun es 

straight hues and straight lines. 


relief is small, like Fig. 123. Next take a few 
simple curves, as in Fig. 124. Practise those straight 
lines and curves till you can do them fairly well, 
then start on something more elaborate. Suppose 
you take a piece for a shallow tray — a pin-tray say, 
— cut the metal into shape and size; if you have 
not the shears for this you can have it done for you 
where you buy the brass. For this you should pay 
about Is. 3d. per pound. Let the design be a simple 
one, some geometrical pattern, as in Fig. 125. Make 
the design on paper ; paste it on the sheet of metal. 
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Then witli your tracer and hammer, do the ring 
at the edge ; then the inner ring ; then deepen the 
bioad indented line for the design; or if you wish 
the design sunk, and surface generally raised, you 
must punch all the other part up. In the punches, 
you have some for broad surfaces, others for fine 



lines; you must select that best suited for your 
purpose. The punches are sold in boxes, each con- 
taining a set of nine; the shape of the punching 
surfaces are shown in Fig. 126. The space between 
the design requires to be punched regularly all over 
to give it a roughened appearance; this must be 

• -• ©"O V 
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Fig. 126 — Embossing end of punches. 

done from the right side at finishing. Sometimes it 
is necessary to see how the work is progressing, 
therefore the pitch has to be removed. This is 
done by the flame of the blow-lainp, which melts 
the pitch so that it can readily be removed. In the 
simple designs this is not so much needed ; but in 
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the more elaborate this frequently has to be done. 
Try three or four simple designs first. 

In your next stage take a design where the relief 
is not all the same depth ; such as a leaf (Fig. 127), 
or a flower and leaf, and then follow this with a wreath 
of leaves, which may be v orked in the centre, or round 
the border. First, in each case, with the tracer get 
the full outline, then the curves of the leaves, then 
get a rounded channel from the various veins of 
the leaves, then deepest of all between these and 
the mid-ribs. This is best accomplished by taking 



Fia 127 — Simple design for a tray with embossed leaf. 


nature for your guide. Get a series of well-developed 
leaves, to lie before you on a sheet of white paper. 
Place these in an easy natural position, not flattened 
or cramped at all ; then do your best to imitate 
them in your metal, having tlie right side up for 
the delicate chasing and finishing. You will find this 
requires about the same patience as wood-carving. 

In the cases where we Lave supposed the metal 
is to be made into trays, turn up the edges after the 
designs aie finished. Take caie that they are turned 
up at the same angle all round. This can he 
managed by hammering the edge to a piece of wood. 
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The hammer for this purpose has a bioacl, smooth 
face, so there is no fear of irregularly marking the 
metal if carefully worked. You can next take a design 
in fruit and leaves, in which the fruit will require 
the highest relief, as Fig. 128, and the surface at the 
same time requires to be nicely rounded, so that the 
tools must be used very carefully indeed to produce 
this effect. Then a stage higher you can take the 
head of an animal. Throw the most prominent parts 
in the greatest relief ; be careful about the eyes and 
mouth, and the various markings of the face, all of 



Fig. 128.— Exercise in fruit and leaves. 

which go to make up expression. Then you can go 
on to portraits and figures, according to their diffi- 
culty and your own proficiency. Books of suggestive 
designs for this class of work are sold for the purpose 
of guiding amateurs in the selection of subjects. 
From the smaller you can go to larger pieces of 
work, according to taste and ability. You may ex- 
perience another difficulty, for it sometimes happens 
that from continual punching and tapping the metal 
becomes brittle; this you can tell as your work 
progresses. Should it do so, it must he annealled. 
This is accomplished by putting the brass in a clear 
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coal fire till it becomes red-bot ; then take it out 
and allow it to cool gradually. If your work is long 
and tedious, tins, however, may have to be repeated. 

WIRE-WORKING. 

Various designs may be worked out in wire. You 
can for this purpose use copper, phosphor-bronze, 
and galvanized iron wire. Among the most orna- 



mental objects, perhaps, are hanging flower-baskets. 
First cut a length of wiie, form it into a bottom 
ring. Next cut off a number of pieces of equal 
length; bend them into a long, narrow horse-shoe 
shape; loop the bottom ends round the lower ring 
of wire. Turn the cuds well round the low^er ring. 
When this is done, take anotlier length of wire and 
lace it in and out, keeping the upper parts of the 
wire at equal distances from each other Bend the 
upper edge outwards into a graceful curve. Then 
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lace the bottom with strands of wire, crossing each 
other in the lozenge shape. To suspend, anange 
three simple strands of wire, or three chains, at equal 
distances from the upper ring, and fasten them into 
a common ring at the top, as in Fig. 129. 

You may find it useful in making cages for keep- 
ing pets, to use wire for the fronts of such cages. 
They are readily made by boring holes in the 
opposite sides of a frame, and drawing the wires 
through ; the size or thickness of the wire depending 
on the size of the frame. Turn the ends down to 
prevent them from drawing out. Do not use copper 
wires where animals are in question ; they will, 
however, do for ornamental work. In using gal- 
vanized iron wire, there is no positive necessity to 
paint it, but it pieserves it better, and frequently 
makes it more ornamental. Enamel paints are wmll 
suited for this kind of work. 


METHODS OF SOLDEIHNG, 

Without some hints on soldering, this chapter 
would not be complete. It is a very useful qualifica- 
tion for boys ; if they aim at being handy boys,’’ 
they will most likely become handy men.” 

Suppose in the fiirst case a saucepan or a kettle 
leaks, it has to be sent to the tinman’s, or iron- 
monger’s; and the job being so insignificant and 
trifling, is laid aside for others of more importance, 
yet it is wuantcd at home, and the delay in its return 
causes a lot of worry and annoyance. The next case 
that occurs, you try and cure it yourself. 
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Tools for soldering should always be kept at hand. 
A cheap set, with a bib of solder, can be bought for 
sixpence. 

The saucepan must first of all be well scoured 
with a strong solution of soda and water; this re* 
moves all grease, then scrape the hole quite dean. 
If the hole is only a small one, a little drop of solder 
will perhaps be sufficient. This you can put on after 
moistening the spot with what the trade call “killed 
spirits.’' This substance is made by dropping strips 
of zinc into hydrochloric acid, diluted with equal 
parts of water, till no more zinc is dissolved. Tliis 
substance acts as a flux. Now heat the soldering- 
iron in a clear fire (see that it is clear) ; then rub it 
on a piece of sal-ammoniac, or some powdered resin, 
then on to the solder. Apply this to the small 
hole in the saucepan, it will soon cool and haulen. 
If, however, the hole is too largo for this, the best 
way is to put a piece of tin over it. Well clean all 
round the hole by scrai)ing, then moisten it all 
round with killed spirits, and spread on the solder 
according to the plan already mentioned. Cover it 
over with a little powdered lesin; melt the solder 
by the soldering-iron heated up afresh, then put on 
the patch of clean tin. Press it into close contact ; 
the solder will harden. If a very large hole occurs, 
it will be better to put in a new bottom altogether. 
This is easily accomplished by cutting out a piece of 
block-tin, and turning up the edge. Well clean the 
parts to be joined, and proceed as alieady directed. 

Compo-tubmg, such as is used m gas-pipes, may 
be joined by simply co\eiing the paits with a little 
powdered resin, and cutting a strip of thin soft 
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solder, and putting on to tlie resin. The soldering- 
iron in this case must not be used too hot. 

But suppose a watei-pipe bursts, as it does some- 
times ill sharp, frosty weather. You must cut the 
portion of pipe containing the hole completely out ; 
tins you can do with an old saw, cutting the edges 
off (piite scpiare. Then a piece of new pipe must 
be taken, and the lowei piece o( old pipe opened out 
to leceive the lower end of the new piece. This you 
can do by driving in a j^eg with a mallet — plumbers 
use boxwood turnpins for the purpose. Now open 
the upper end of the new piece in the same manner 
for the lower end of the old pipe to go into. Next 
take your knife and scrape quite clean the surfaces 
to be joined. Put the pipes together ; this will leave a 
circular hollow around each pipe. Into these sprinkle 
some powdered lesin, then pour in some melted 
solder, and pass round the edges the point of the 
heated iron. Do this till you are sure the solder and 
lead are melted together. A neat outer joint re- 
quires much experience to make, so we must leave 
that to a professional plumber. We have given you 
enough directions to secure the joint, and avoid the 
annoyance of having to wait for plumbers, who are 
all busy at pipe-bursting time.’’ 

In your practical science work it often happens 
that you want to join together flat surfaces of 
copper-band, and join up copper wires ; and as we 
have frequently required to make platinum elec- 
trodes, these must have our consideiation next. 
As the platinum electrode is the simplest, we will 
take that first. If you requiie a pair, let them be 
cut off the same size from strips of platinum foil. 
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Now take a short length of platinum wire for each, 
and with a metal pin make two holes through the 
foil in a line where the joint has to be made. Pass 
the wire thiough these holes Plold this part in a 
blow-pipe flame till it is white hot, then put it 
quickly on an iron plate, and give it a smart blow 
with the hammer. Have all things ready for this, 
so that the blow is struck before the metal has had 
time to cool. A- weld between the wire and the 
foil will then have been formed. This is more 
effective and lasting than any soldering. 

In soldering copper surfaces, either sheet or wire, 
let them be thoroughly clean. The flux used is 
sal-ammoniac and powdered resin. Many mix the 
powders together, and apply them at the same time. 
Some recommend a piece of cane split up into 
filaments, for brushing in a strong solution of sal- 
ammoniac, and then sprinkling in the resin. We 
think, however, you will prefer the former plan. 

The next thing is to get the soldering-iron the 
right temperature — for if not hot enough to melt 
the solder, it must be put into the fire again ; and if 
too hot, the tinned suifacc on its face will be burned 
off, and the solder will not stick. Should this be 
the case, you must re-tin the soldermg-iion, then 
you piocecd as we liavc directed already. The sheets 
of copper and the wires must bo held together till 
the solder is hard enough to hold them of itself. 
If you require to loosen any parts soldered together, 
it is better to do so by a lamp-flaine ; you can get 
the parts heated to a higher temperature by that 
moans than by the iron. 

To re-tin the soldering iron, you must heat the 
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copper bit in a clear fire, nearly to red-heat; put 
it in a vice, edge upwards, and file it to a clean 
metallic surface. Then rub it over with a piece of 
sal-ammoniac, and drop on a small bit of solder, or 
rub on it a bar of solder. The surface of the solder- 
ing-iron will then be covered again with tin, and 
will be ready for use. 

With these methods, which are the only ones you 
are likely to require, we will conclude our chapter 
on metal-work. 

Many books on the separate departments of metal- 
work are in existence, and which are exceedingly 
useful in giving you hints for work. Best of all, 
if you wish to get a better practical knowledge of 
the subject, join a good workshoii. Many workshops 
in connection with our technical schools are now 
open, giving excellent chances to amateurs and 
others. 



CHAPTER XIL 

HOW TO MAKE SIMPLE APPARATUS FOR CHEMICAL 
EXPERIMENTS. 

Most of our readers have learnt something of 
science at school, or at the evening classes in con- 
nection with their school or recreative classes. 

Chemistry is the science generally taken first, 
because, as a subject, it is most important, and the 
ordinary experiments are performed with apparatus 
and material much less costly than that required for 
many other branches of science. 

Having seen the experiments in class, most pupils, 
if they take any real interest in their work, are 
anxious to repeat the experiments themselves. And 
this is very desirable; for the performance of an 
experiment is a much better way of getting to 
understand the subject than merely seeing the 
experiment performed 

A little patient ingenuity will enable you to 
acquire a fair stock of apparatus for the repetition 
of ordinary experiments. Test-tubes, flasks, and Hb. 
of glass-tubing of various sizo'S, a few good soft corks, 
a small set of cork-boreis, a triangular file, a small 
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rat-tailed file, are the first requirements. You must 
have access to, and the use of, a gas-burner or a 
good spirit-lamp, and a niiiepenny Black’s blow-pipe. 
Working in glass forms also a nice change of occu- 
pation from carpentering — the manipulation is so 
different — the toughness of the wood forming a very 
strong contrast to the brittleness of the glass. 

We always find a pupil gets on so much better 
with his work if he repeats the class experiments 
himself, and much better still if he makes his own 
apparatus. He is more interested in his work, it 



Fig. 130. — ^Apparatus for preparing oxygen gas. 


widens his knowledge, and gives him a thoroughness 
that he would not otherwise be able to acquire. 
Above all things, it makes him practical. 

We feel sure that after learning to make the 
simple things mentioned in this chapter, he will go 
on to the more difficult contrivances which we dare 
not even hint at hexe. 

As the subject, oxygen, is generally the first gas 
dealt with, we will describe a simple apparatus for 
making it. The apparatus for making gases that 
are only given off by heat, must be made of thinner 
glass than that for gases which are given off at the 
ordinary temperature of the air. 
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We will suppose you want a small apparatus for 
making a little oxygen. Take a test tube f incb by 
6 incbes — the best way is to buy a few tubes of 
various sizes from | inch x 4 inches up to f inch 
X 6 inches; these will be the most useful sizes. 
Select a good soft cork to fit the tube. You can 
soften the cork by squeezing it; this is generally 
done by the ordinary cork-squeezer, but very likely 
you will not have one. You must therefore wrap 
up the cork in a piece of paper and roll it on the 
floor, under the foot, regulating the pressure on it 
as may be required. Having fitted your cork to 
the tube, the next thing is to fix a delivery-tube. 
This you must select before boring the cork. Choose 
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the borer somewhat smaller than the tube. The 
borer is a brass tube with sharp cutting edges, as 
shown in Fig. 181, wdiich should be carefully kept, 
so that the cutting part does not get turned up by 
coming into rough contact with your file, or by 
falling on a hard floor, for the edge is soft, and only 
adapted to cut such soft substances as cork. Cork- 
borers are sold in sets (Fig. 131), To bore the 
cork, put a stout wire through the hole at the 
upper end of the barrel of the borer; hold the 
cork firmly in the left hand, pressing it down on a 
board, or hold it flush with the edge of the board. 
Begin with the smaller end of the cork. Hold the 
borer at right angles to the top of the cork; then 

N 
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with a slight pressure turn it into the cork, till you 
find it through the other end. Draw out the borer, 
and with the wire push out the core from inside of 
the tube and put it away — the borer may then be 
smeared over with a little petroleum to keep it bright. 
Now just moisten the end of the glass-tube selected 
for the delivery-tube, and put one end into the cork 
by holding the tube lightly between the thumb and 
the finger of the right hand, and the cork in the 
left, twisting the tube and pressing it at the same 
time. It should fit very tightly. 

The next process is to bend the tube to give it 
'Hwo elbows.'' The best way to do this is to hold 
it in a flat flame, the first portion being near to the 
cork — it will form a handle for you — the tube must 
be twisted round, and moved light and loft so that 
several inches of the tube get heated. Let it get 
hottest at the portion you want to make the bend. 
When red-hot remove it from the flame, and bend 
it to the angle requiied; bend it gently, so that it 
may not have a shaip bend, or it may break. Do 
not let it cool suddenly, but hold it at some distance 
above the flame for a shoit time, and do not wipe 
off the soot with which it will be covered for some 
time — not till it is quite cold. By this means it gets 
“ annealed." The other end — the delivery-end " — 
must be heated in the same way, and bent slightly 
upwards. 

It is better to cut off the tube to the proper 
length before fitting it. A good length is about 
12 inches from the cork. Take the tube at this 
point lightly between the fingers, hold it firmly down 
on a board, and give a deep scratch with a sharp 
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triangular file^ With a small tube, this one scratch 
will be enough. Now hold the tube tightly, bring 
the thumbs close up to the scratch, with the scratch 
upwards; break the tube by sharply snapping it 
downwards. If the tube is too thick for this, scratch 
the tube half round, or even more, and then break 
it off. The broken end will be sharp, and must be 
held in a gas-flame till it is red-hot, then the sharp 
edges will become round. If you have finished your 
apparatus properly, it will have the appearance of 
Fig. 130, Sometimes, even with the best corks, the 
fit between the cork and the tube is not the most 



perfect. If not perfect the gas, when given off, will 
escape; this may be prevented if a little pipe-clay 
be moistened and spread round the cork, and pushed 
well down to the edge of the tube. Keep a block 
of pipe-clay for similar use in other apparatus; it 
is much better tlian paste or dough. 

When you have put in your mixture, from which 
you intend gtdting the gas, do not heat your tube 
intensely at one spot at first, hut move it through 
the flame so that it gets genendly and gradually 
warmed. Care m this respect will save you a good 
deal of disafpointment, and much destruction in 
gas-tubes and flasks. 
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If you want sucli a gas as oxygen on a larger 
scale, select an ordinary Florence flask, and fit it 
in the same way as we have directed for the tube, 
and you will have such an apparatus as shown in 
Fig. 132. Select a flask in which the glass is of 
even thickness, and not a knotted or flattened flask. 
Some gases are given off at high temperatures from 
lipuid mixtures, and require a safety-tube to the 



Fig 133 — App.%”atus for hydrogen or eai boric acid gas. 
a. Tiie mdia-rubber delivery-tube. 


flasks employed. The flasks for this purpose havo 
generally larger necks, because they require larger 
corks, through which two holes can easily be bored. 
In boring these take care that they are parallel, for 
it looks very badly to have one tube aslant to the 
other. The outer end of the safety-tube is geneially 
supplied with a funnel. This you can manage for 
yourself. Hold the end of the tube in a gas-flame 
after it has been well warmed for some two inches 
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of its length. While in this position keep it revolv- 
ing between the hands. When the glass gets red- 
hot and soft, whirl it round a little faster; the 
softened glass will take the form of a funnel. When 
you have opened it out as much as you need, ib 
must cool very gradually. In doing this, do not 
allow it to come in contact wuth any cool object, but 
hold it for some time in the heated air arising from 
your lamp. By this means it will become annealed ; 
then it will not be liable to be broken with the 
differences of temperature to which such a tube 
must necessarily be subject when in use. If pro- 
perly fitted, such a flask, when ready for use, is like 
that in Fig. 133. The funnel tube here shown is 
sometimes called a thistle-tube.” 

When the delivery-tube is long, it is likely to 
be broken. This danger may be averted by having 
it in two pieces, and joined by a length of india- 
rubber tubing. Cut off the tube you require for this 
purpose, a convenient length, with the file, according 
to the directions already given ; then take about an 
inch and a half of small indiarubber tubing, of such 
a size that when slipjied on to the tube it makes 
a tight fit. The ends can be fastened, if necessary, 
by being tied lightly ^vith some pieces of twine, or 
fine copper wire ; the latter undoubtedly holds best, 
because you can get a tight twust, and can also twist 
the ends up together as shown in Fig. 133, a. It is, 
however, better to have tubing fit without being tied. 

For the making of hydrogen, carbonic acid, and 
such gases that require no heat, it is best to fit up a 
wide-mouthed bottle or flask, as in Fig. 133. Get a 
good cork— or if you prefer it, buy a caoutchouc 
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stopper through which two suitable holes are bored, 
and fit it up with similar tubes to those described 
in our last arrangement; then you will have such 
a piece of appaiatus as is shown in Fig. 133. 
Bottles fitted in this manner will answer all the 
l^urposes for which Woulffe's bottles are recom- 
mended, and are of course very much cheaper. 

We will now ask you to fit up a wash-bottle. Get 
an ordinary bottle with a fairly wide mouth ; fit to 
it a good cork. Having selected your tubes, bore the 
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holes the right size. Bend tube 5, Fig. 134, at right 
angles; take care in bending it that the tube does 
not get contracted. This you can avoid by heating 
a good length of the tube in a flat gas-flame, but 
remove it from the flame before you bend it, as we 
have before mentioned; but being important it is 
worth repeating For tube you must have one 
long enough to reach the bottom of the bottle, and 
at the other end get a graceful bend ; before bending 
it, you had better form the jet'' end. This you must 
do by softening the glass-tube in the gas-flame, then 
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drawing it out to the fineness needed. Let it cool. 
Then break off the end ; heat the tip in the flame to 
take off the rough edges, and you have a jet as in the 
tip ’’ of Fig. 136 Now fit these bent tubes into the 
cork, and you have such a bottle as shown in Fig, 
134*. A flat-bottomed flask is sometimes employed 
for making a wash-bottle. The outside portions of 
the corks in all these arrangements are improved 
in appearance by the use of a little ‘‘philosopher’s” 
paint, as it is called. This is made by dissolving 
some good sealing-wax in methylated spirits. Dilute 
it down to a convenient consistency, and put on 
smoothly with a camers-hair brush. Do not use the 
apparatus till this paint gets quite hard, for if fingered 
too soon it takes impressions of the skin of the fingers, 
and also takes the gloss off it. In about two or throe 
days it will be quite hard enough to handle if you 
do not put it on too thickly. Next fit up a bottle for 
making hydrogen sulphide. Get a white or green 
glass bottle, as was mentioned for ordinary hydrogen 
— a pickle-bottle will do. A good cork must be fitted 
to it and the funnel and delivery-tubes, and a second 
bottle must be provided as a wash-bottle, which 
should be somewhat smaller than the generating- 
bottle. Instead of the delivery-tube being fitted 
to the bottle in which the materials are put for 
making the gas, it must be put into the wash* bottle. 
The wash-bottle must be fitted as shown in Fig. 135. 
The corks in both bottles must be exceedingly well 
fitted, and the tubes must exactly fit the holes. 
Notice that in the wash-bottle the tubes from the 
supply-bottle must reach nearly to the bottom of the 
jar. The whole ready foi use is shown in Fig. 135. 
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Now contrive a jet for burning hydrogen from the 
bottle, Fig. 133, by removing the delivery-tube, and 
fitting to it a tube bent twice at right angles, 
as shown in Fig. 136. Draw out the jet at the 
end of the tube as already directed. As soda glass 
gives a yellow tinge to hydrogen flame, it is better 
for having the tip of platinum ; this you can do by 
bending a small piece of platinum foil and putting it 
into the glass-tube when the end is soft. When 
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it cools, the platinum tip will be fixed tightly. A 
straight jet about 6 inches long attached to the 
end of a length of indiafubber tubing is sometimes 
even more convenient than that we have described. 

In the next place we will show how you may fit 
up in series U tubes. First get a good soft cork for 
each tube; see that they fit well. Then bore each cork 
to fit the quill” tubing you must use for the con- 
nections. Heat the tubes and bend them carefully, 
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keeping the bends all in the same plane, or they will 
look badly when put together. We show such an 
arrangement in Fig. 137 ; attach cords at a, h, by 
which the whole arrangement can be suspended on 
a stand or frame made for the purpose. 

The frame referred to you can make for yourselves. 
Take a fiat piece of board about 6 inches wide. 
Plane it up nice and smooth; bevel off the upper 
edge. Then cut off two pieces for uprights, about 
10 inches long and | inch square; let these into the 
base~board. Then across the top fix a horizontal 
piece of the same thickness. Clean it up and stain 



it ; or it may be left plain, for it is equally useful 
either way. 

Put in some tacks or hooks in the top piece at the 
points in which you wish to susj)end the apparatus. 

A few square blocks are useful for raising above 
the level of the table, or blocking up any items of 
apparatus. They can be made in sets 4 or 5 inches 
square, and of thicknesses varying from | inch to 4 
inches thick. 

One or two other items of appai’atus may be men- 
tioned here, and an easy method of making them. 

The first we will give is how to blow a bulb at 
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the end of a tube. First, one end of the tube must 
be closed. If the tube be a small one, this is easily 
done by holding one end in the gas-flame till it is 
melted ; it will then run together and close the end. 
If the tube is of large bore, it must be closed by 
softening a part near to the end so that it can be 
drawn out^ and then twisted while it is soft, and 
thus closed. 

Having succeeded in closing the tube, heat the 
closed end, rotating it by twisting it between the 
hands all the time. When the tube is quite soft, put 
the open end to the mouth, remove the other from 



the flame, and then blow gently down the tube till 
a bulb of the required size is formed. Do not allow 
it to cool too quickly. This is assisted by allowing 
the bulb to remain some time in the smoky part of 
the flame. 

5 A piece of glass-tubing of large bore may be joined 
to a piece of smaller bore, by drawing in a small 
length of the larger to the size of the smaller; then 
melt both ends, bringing them together when quite 
soft. 

Sometimes a hole is needed in the side of a glass 
tube, This requires care. If the tube be a small 
one, it is best done after closing the ends by melting 
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them together. When closed and the ends are cold, 
bring a small blow-pipe flame on to the part of the 
tube at which the hole is required. The air within 
the closed tube will get very hot and endeavour to 
get out of the tube, and will do so by forcing a hole 
through the softest and hottest part of the tube. 
When cool, trim off the edge of the hole with a file. 
If the tube is larger it can be closed at one end 
with a good cork. Play upon the point at which the 
hole is required with the blow-pipe flame till the 
glass is soft. Then blow hard down the tube; a bulb 
will be formed at the heated spot. When cool, take 
off the bulb by means of the file, clean down the 
edges, and you will have what you require. The 
process is shown at Fig. 138, a. 

A platinum wire may be fitted into glass readily, 
because the glass and the metal expand very nearly 
at the same rate, so that the platinum does not get 
loose. For getting the coloured flame when testing 
salts it is useful to have a platinum wire fitted into a 
stem of glass, which may be a tube or a solid piece. 
Soften the end into which the wire is to be fixed; 
press the vire in while the glass is soft. Then hold 
in the blow-pipe flame so that the glass may close 
well round the wire, and let it cool slowly. You will 
have such a contrivance as shown in Fig. 138, h 

By practice you wull be able to form very many 
more appliances than we have given here, and make 
for yourself several pieces of apparatus sketched 
in your book on Chemistry. But all require care 
and patience. The skill with which you will be able 
to manipulate glass will increase very much by 
practice; and we are sure that the few hours’ 
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CHAPTER XIII 

HOW TO COPY A MEDAL OE A CAST. 

We often see medals and casts of rare and interest- 
ing objects, copies of which we like to have by ns. 
To obtain these is not an expensive process ; it only 
requires patience and care. We propose therefore 
to give snch plain directions as will enable any of 
our readers to make such copies for themselves. 

We will take fiist an instance of a medal, showing 
perhaps the head of one of the Oassars, or a medal 
struck to commemorate some great event. 

First, you must decide in wdiat material you would 
like to have your cast. This must, in a measure, 
depend on the delicacy of the woik you have in hand, 
and whether the impression is in high relief or not. 

Tlie most delicate impressions are obtained in w^ax, 
gutta-percha, and sulphur, any of which siihstances 
can be used for making moulds Suppose you have 
a medal in copper wliich you require to copy. You 
must first of all smear the face of ihe medal with 
a little sweet-oil, — olive oil. You can put this (iii 
with the tip of a feather, and then rub it w^ell over 
with a piece of coitou-wmol, so that the oil, goes into 
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every crevice, and none collects anywhere. Now 
surround the medal with a slip of cardboard about 
I inch wide, by putting the medal flat on a board, and 
wrapping the slip of cardboard closely round it , and 
while holding it tightly, drop a piece of melted 
sealing-wax between two portions of the card that 
overlap, for the slip of card must be more than long 
enough to go once round. You will now have the 
medal tightly surrounded by a card, that will receive 
any fluid substance that may be poured into it. We 
will now take some fine plaster of Paris, which you 
can buy at a stone-mason’s, or at an Italian’s, whose 
business it is to make 'images.” Get the finest 
plaster, and some that has been freshly prepared. It 
is sold by the pound and costs very little, but the cost 
varies slightly according to the fancy of the seller. 
Now for making the mixture of plaster. For this 
purpose you want a smooth, medium-sized wooden 
spoon, a small basin, and a jug of clean water. To 
avoid making a mess, either put a board, or spread a 
piece of brown paper on the table. Now put a little 
water into the basin, and put in a small quantity of 
the plaster ; as much as you think you will require 
for the work prepared. The plaster will sink to the 
bottom. Pour off the superfluous water, and mix the 
plaster •well ; it will have the consistency of cream. 
Now put in a little of this mixture on to your medal ; 
and with a small stiff brush, holding the brush 
upright, get the plaster well into all hollows of the 
medal ; then pour in the rest to the depth of about 
I of an inch. Lift the whole thing, taking care not 
to slip off the cardboard, and jerk it sharply on to the 
board once or twice, to set free any air-bubbles that 
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may be entangled with the plaster ; and then allow 
it to stand without disturbing it for ten or fifteen 
minutes. You will find by this time the upper 
surface will be hard, so that you may remove the 
cardboard. If the jDlaster is not fully “set,” do 
not lift it off the medal for a few minutes. Freshly 
made plaster sets quickly, while the older it is the 
more time it takes to set. The plaster not used may 
be washed out or thrown away, for it cannot be used 
a second time. Be sure not to use an iron spoon for 
mixing the plaster ; the cleanest and best is a spoon 
made of hard wood, and let it be kept for that 
purpose only. 

Having made your mould successfully, you have 
of course the exact reverse iinj)ression of the 
medal. 

To be able to take a plaster cast from a plaster 
mould, requires that the latter should be prepared so 
there is no chance of the two hanging together when 
one is cast into the other. To be sure of this the 
mould must be 'well oiled ; oil boiled and put on it, 
so that the mould is almost soaked wdth it. It must 
not, however, be allowed to lie on it, so that it fills 
up any part of the impression. A mould so prepared 
gets hard, and may be kept for a long tune, and if 
carefully used, a large number of castings may be 
taken from it. Having prepared the mould, proceed 
with operations as diiected for taking the mould 
itself. Surround with slip of cardboard; mix your 
plaster and proceed exactly in the same way. 

If you are taking a mould from a plaster copy 
of a medal or a medallion, 'where you cannot be 
allowed to oil the original on account of disfiguring 
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it, you can take a mould in snlplmr by the follow- 
ing process. 

Place the original plaster medal in a saucer of 
water, so that the water does not come above half- 
way up the thickness of the medal. The plaster will 
absorb the water, and the face of the medal must be 
watched. Immediately it gets a shiny surface it 
must be removed so that no water percolates through 
it and collects on the upper surface. While this is 
being done, have some roll sulphur slowly melting 
by the fire ; it must melt very slowly or it will not 
get into a thin fluid, or keep a nice yellow colour. 

When this is ready, and you have surrounded the 
medal to be copied by the slip of cardboard as usual, 
pour the sulphur on to the face of the medal. Be 
careful that no air-bubbles are allowed to collect 
between the sulphur and the plaster. This is not 
likely if you have the sulphur in the condition of a 
nice thin li<|uid, and rap it once or twice rather 
sharply on the table. Cover it to about the depth 
of a J inch, then let it stand and cool ; it will then 
get solid. Then lift it off the medal, and if you 
have successfully carried out our instructions you will 
have a sharp reverse impression of the original. To 
save your sulphur mould fiom the chance of being 
broken, it is well to back it up with a I inch thick- 
ness of plaster of Paris, prepared and put on as we 
have already described. 

To take a casting fiom the sulphur mould, oil its 
face very carefully, — ^taking care that none of the 
crevices and hollows escape this oiling, — which can be 
done by a piece of cotton- wool. Then surround it 
with the slip of cardboard, mix the plaster, and go 
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through tiie same process which we have already 
desciibcd. We liave taken scores of impressions by 
this process. 

From copper, bronze, or other metals, gutta-percha 
moulds may be taken They are durable, elastic, 
and easdy managed. The gutta-percha must be 
boiled ; tlien it is so soft that it can be moulded into 
any shape, and can be pressed and wmrked on to the 
face of a medal so as to secuie tlie minutest im- 
pression , but it must bo allowed to get quite cold 
and haid before it is removed. 

For low relief and medals of delicate tracepy, wax 
or paraffin is a good substance to take impressions in. 

Ordinal y white \v<ix, or paraffin — the ends of candles 
will do — must be melted carefully, and must be kept 
veiy clean, and when melted the process to be fol- 
lowed is exactly the same as that for the sulphur 
process. Reiueinliei that wax is very slow^ m cooling. 

To take copies of solid objects, like the east of a 
head, or of an animal, or a vase, the mould must be 
taken in pieces, so that when tied together the inside 
mould is an exact coiinterpait of the object. This 
requires a little more skill than that for taking the 
flat medal, but undoubtedly some of our leaders will 
have ingenuity and peiseveianco enough to attempt 
it. If you wish to go in for it, we should advise yon 
to call m a* an image-makers, and he wdll always 
show you such a mould, and at once you will be able 
to see how the paits are cast and held together 
better than any such slioit description as our space 
will allow us to gi\e. 

If you wish for a polish on the surface of your 
medals, you can secuie it by the followuig metlii>d. 

0 
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Get some good white curd soap; cut it into fine 
shavings with a clean sharp knife; then make it 
into a strong solution. Immerse the face of the 
medal or whatever is to he polished in it several 
times, hut let it dry between each dip. It will then 
take a good polish on being rubbed briskly and 
lightly by means of a piece of cotton-wool. It will 
also have the smoothness and whiteness of marble. 
If you wish to paint them you can do so ; or you can 
bronze them by covering them with a thin coat of 
gold size, then sprinkle them over with bronze 
powder, which you can get of any colourman. Bas- 
reliefs can be cast in the manner we have described, 
and may be put together so as to form pedestals 
for ornaments. Brackets may also be made in 
plaster, taking castings from real fruit and leaves. 
In taking a cast of fruit or solid object, it must be 
paitially buried in fine white sand just sufficiently 
moistened to hold it together ; then a frame of card- 
board can be put round the projecting part, and a cast 
taken. When the plaster is set, the portion of the 
fruit that was buried can be cast in the same 
manner, well oiling the edge of the mould first 
taken, so that the second portion may easily separate 
from it. 

To take the most durable copies of medals is 
however to take electrotypes of them. This is done 
by quite a different process ; but it is so interesting 
as well as useful that we will desciibe it here. This 
brings us into the subject of electricity, which most 
of our readers in these days will know sufficiently 
about so as to be able to understand the following 
simple instructions. 
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The process is called electrotyping, and it depends 
on the decomposition of a substance called sulphate 
of copper 

A very simple apparatus for copying medals you 
can make for yourselves. It is shown in Fig. 139. 
It consists of a lamp-glass (a), the lower end of which 
is covered with a piece of bladder (&), which must be 
tied so securely that when the vessel is filled with a 
liquid it does not run out. This may be replaced by 



Fig ISO — Simple arrangement for Electroiypmg. 


a porous pot, such as is used in a Danieirs battery 
if you prefer it, and it is better. The outer vessel 
can be a jar or a basin (c), or any vessel that will 
allow you to carry out the following arrangements. 
The stand (s), as shown, can be made of two upright 
pieces of wood and a cross-piece at the top. Now 
you must have a strong solution of sulphate of 
copper, sold under the name of blue vitriol or blue- 
stone. This you put into the outer vessel. The inner 
vessel must have a solution of sulphuric acid and 
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water, about twelve parts of the latter to one of the 
former. In this a zinc rod (z), covered with quick- 
silver, must be fastened either by solder, binding- 
screw, or by a tight twist to a length of copper wire. 
This may be wound round the cross-piece at the top 
so it acts as a support, and then turned downwards, 
as shown in Fig. 139, and then again at right angles, 
to which the mould of the medal (m) is fastened. 
The mould can be taken in gutta-percha or wax, 
but the face must be covered with a thin layer of 
blacklead, and the wire carrying it must also be in 
touch with it, so as to form a continuous conductor. 
The hollow of the mould must have its face towards 
the bottom of the inner vessel. To set the whole 
going, the zinc rod is immersed in acid and water, 
the Avire forming a good connection with it and the 
mould which is immersed in the solution of sulphate 
of copper. An electric action will be set up, and 
copper thrown down from the sulphate of copper 
solution. In the course of about forty-eight hours 
sufiScient copper will be deposited in the mould as 
to admit of its being taken off. This copper will be 
pure, and having been thrown doAvn in tiny particles, 
it Avill give an exact counterpart of the mould into 
Avhich it is deposited. The copper solution must be 
' kept up at the same strength, or it will be better to 
tie a few crystals into a muslin bag and hang them 
inside the basin. Then as fast as the copper is 
taken out of the solution by deposition, so fast Avill it 
be taken up from the bag of crystals. 

In this case the electricity passes through the 
liquid from the zinc to the mould, decomposing the 
copper sulphate, and depositing the copper. 
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This is such a delicate method of taking an im- 
pression, that even a photograph can he copied. It 
is also very useful for taking copper-plate engravings. 
In another chapter we will give you instructions 
for making a more complete apparatus for this 
purpose. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

HOW TO MAKE SOME XJSEFTJL ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES. 

We have selected this branch of experimental 
science because it is very popular. Useful and 
various objects for experiments are easily made. 

First of all you must have a battery. Batteries 
are so cheap to buy, that we do not give ‘any long 
description of the various forms in use, but will 
confine ourselves to one form, which is easily made 
at home. If you want a Grove’s battery, or a 
Bunsen for powerful heating purposes, try and get 
one second-hand ; and Leclauchd’s or a bi-chromate 
battery for ringing electric bells or for telephone 
purposes can be obtained very cheaply indeed. To 
thoroughly understand the woiking of an electric 
battery, it is better that you should make one. We 
will therefore give the method of making a Daniell’s 
cell, that is easily and cheaply made at home ; and 
in a similar way so can the Bunsen. We will therefore 
describe these two forms. 

First, the Daniell’s. It is a constant battery of very 
simple form, and for electropying and electroplating 
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purposes it is very useful ; also for magnetic experi- 
ments. You know what we mean by the term 
constant.” It is a battery that keeps up a current 
of the same strength for a very long time. For this 
purpose we must have two different metals, two 
different liquids, and two different vessels to contain 
the liquids, and into which we can immerse the 
metals. 

For the outer vessel take a jam-jar; a pint jar is a 
convenient size. Then obtain a thin sheet of copper 
long enough to coil round the inside of the jar, and 
as wide as the jar is deep. Then as the coil should 
slip inside the jar loosely, cut a strip of the copper 
about I inch wide along the end, leaving about | 
inch at the top, so that the strip may be turned 
back, foiming a handle by which the copper cylinder 
can be lifted out, also for a metallic connection to 
which others may be made. Now get a porous 
cylinder about or 2 inches across, for the inner 
cell A substitute for this cell may be made of two 
or three layers of thick brown paper rolled round a 
ruler or thick cylinder of wood, and tied tightly found 
a large cork, for the lower end. Only in this case the 
cylinder will be hardly strong enough to support itself 
after a short time, so that the porous earthen cylinder 
will be best, and it will only cost a few pence. Fig. 
140 shows the general form of the Daniells cell The 
metal for the porous cylinder must be of zinc, and 
may be in the form of a rod, or thin sheet zinc rolled. 
Both surfaces must be amalgamated. To do this in 
the case of a rod is easy. Immerse it for a short 
time in sulphuric acid and water till the surface 
becomes rough, which it will do in the course of a 
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few minutes. Then take it out and rub on it some 
quicksilver. The surface will then be bright, wear- 
ing the lustre of the latter metal. A piece of flannel 
or tow, or even a soft cork, will do for rubbing on the 
quicksilver. To charge this cell, the outer one must 
have a strong solution of sulphate of copper, with 
a little sulphuric acid added , and the inner cell is 
to be charged with a solution made by adding ten 
measures of water to one measure of sulphuric acid. 
With three, four, or five of such cells you will get a 
fairly poweiful battery. Make a wooden tray to con- 



FiQ, 140.— DamelUs Cell. 


tain them, and to join them into series. Let the 
copper of one cell be joined to the zinc of another. 
For other particulars refer to an elementary book 
on Electricity. If you have not studied electricity 
before, it will be the more needful for you to do so, 
for it is important that you should know exactly 
what you are doing. 

For the Bunsen battery the pots are much the 
same as for the DanielL You must have an outer 
glazed vessel, and a porous inner vessel. For the 
inner vessel you must get a block of graphite some- 
what larger than the height of your porous jar. 
These you must buy; ask for “battery carbons,"’ 
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and yon will be supplied with what you require. 
For the outer cell you want zinc cylinders. It is 
better to buy these than make them yourself. The 
best are made in rolled zme, and are sold at so much 
])er pound. Get fairly thick zincs. Then amalga- 
mate them as directed for the zinc in the Daniel! 
cell. You will also require binding-screws to fit 
both the carbons and the zincs. These grasp the 
plate with one screw, and the heads of the screws 
take the wires to cairy the electrical effect to the 
various apparatus to which it is applied. 

Bunsen’s battery is made in different forms, but 
the pot form you can understand from Fig. 140. 
With six or eight cells you will be able to get 
powerful effects; even a small electric arc light. 

TO MAKE A GALVANOMETER. 

To detect what is called an electric current from a 
cell, you must have a galvanometer, a simple form 
of which we will now give yon directions for making. 

First plane up a piece of wood 4 inches square 
and f inch thick; mahogany will be best for this. 
Now cut a circular piece of writing-paper or card- 
board S inches in diameter. Take a pair of compasses 
with a pen at one leg, and describe a circle in ink 
just within the edge of the card, and an inner circle 
about I inch from it. Carefully divide the circle into 
four quarters, and these quarters into nine equal 
parts, and each two sections into ten equal parts or 
degrees, maiked °, as shown in Fig. 141. Now make 
a small hole in the centre of the wood square, and 
cut off a small needle, long enough to stand point 
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upwards, inch above the board. Make the needle 
fast by sealmg-wax, and let it be perfectly upright. 
Fasten the divided circular card flat to the board with 
marked side upwards, and the 0 (zero) point towards 



Fig 141 — Circular Card for Galvanometer. 

the central point of one of its sides. This you had 
better secure by drawing two lines at right angles 
across the board, dividing the wooden stand into four 
equal squares, and let the pin pass through the centre 



Fig 142. — Insulated Coil for GaU'aiiometer. 

of the caid. Both the centres of the wood and card 
will then coincide. Now take a few feet of cotton- 
covered copper wire, and make them into a flattened 
coil, as shown in Fig. 142, leaving the two ends free. 
Keep the coils together, either by binding them neatly 
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with some silk thread, or by glueing a piece of pink 
tape round it. Then fix it to the board in a straight 
line across it, so that one end points to the 0 (zero) 
on the card, and the other to its exact opposite point. 
Bore two holes on each side of the coil, and draw 
through them another loop of wire which will hold 
the coil upright but firmly to the board. Arrange it 
so that as many strands of wire are one side as on 
the other of the upright needle. Now draw the ends 



Eig. 143 —Galvanometer complete. 


of the coil, and fasten one down to one corner and 
one to another by means of a binding-screw, taking 
care that the screw grasps a portion of wire from 
which you have scraped the cotton. Now you must 
have a small magnetic needle to swing within the 
coil, and your galvanometer is complete, as in Fig. 
143 . 

You can make this magnetic needle for yourself, 
if you like to take a small piece of watch-spring; 
soften it by heating it in the fire ; then hammer it 
out flat ; cut it off and shape it. Indent a hollow in 
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its centre *by a round pointed nail and hammer. 
Then harden it again by heating to about dull led- 
ness, and plunge it into cold water ; magnetize it by 
drawing it several times across the poles of a strong 
magnet, taking care that you do this always in the 
same direction. 


TO >IAKE AN ELECTEO-^IAGNET. 

You know what an electro-magnet is? It is a 
piece of iron that becomes a magnet only when it 



Fig 114 — Electro magnet and keeper. 

has what is called an electric current passing through 
an insulated wire surrounding it. As soon as the 
current is taken off, it is merely iron again, without 
any magnetic properties. 

Get a rod of iron | inch in thickness, and between 
8 and 9 indies long. Heat the centre of rod to 
redness. Then by means of a hammer, beat it into 
the form of a horse-shoe, as in Fig. 144. If you can- 
not get to an anvil, you can work it on a block of 
iron, holding one end in a pair of tongs or pincers. 
If you cannot do it neatly, get it done for you. A 
smith will do it for a few pence; and if you stand and 
look on while he does it, you will get a lesson into the 
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bargain, and be the better able to try your skill on a 
second piece of iron. When the iron is quite cold — 
let it cool gradually — put it into a vice, and smooth 
off the ends with a file ; use rather a coarse one at 
fiist, then a finer one, so that the ends are quite 
smooth. Then take about six yards of fairly thick 
covered copper wire — as thick as oidiiiary belhwire — 
and wind it neatly round the legs of the magnet, 
keeping the wire always in the same direction, and 
the coils close together, as in Fig. 1 44, and tight to 
the rod. If you want a still stronger magnet, put a 
second coil over the first, keeping it in the same 
direction. 

Twist the ends of the two wiies on each leg to- 
gether. To make it look neat, and to cement the 
layers of wire together, cover it over with a thick 
layer of philosopher’s paint, mentioned in Chap. XII. 
The bare iron may be covered with the same, or with 
some enamel paint of another colour. The battery- 
wires are attached to the ends of the coil on the iron, 
and you will find you have a strong magnet by using 
two or three of your battery-cells. Refer to your 
Science book for a good series of experiments to try 
with this magnet. 


HOW TO SOLDEE TOGETHEE ‘WIEES’ AND FLAT 
METALLIC SUEFACES. 

Wo refer you to Giiap. XL The electro-magnet 
will be better for having a pair of binding-screws 
soldered on the ends of the wire ; and the galvano- 
meter will look neater if the wiies from the coil 
which suriounds the needle passes diioctly thiough 
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the stand, and are soldered to the ends of a j^air of 
binding-screws which pass through the board. Four 
little square blocks of wood glued at the under 
corners of the galvanometer-stand will give firmness, 
and also improve its appearance. 


TO MAKE A KEEPER TO THE ELECTRO-MAGNET. 

Get a piece of flat iron cut off long enough to 
extend just beyond the poles of your magnet. File 
it up so that the surface next the magnet is quite 
smooth and flat. Get a screw-hole drilled into the 
under side, and then put a hook into it, as in 
Fig. 144. 


ELECTROTYPING. 

Now you have a battery, you have a better chance 
of doing larger specimens of medals than m the 
apparatus described in the last chapter Your 
battery and typing vessels are distinct. For small 
objects a jam-pot will do; for larger you get more 
room by making a rectangular box, which if lined 
and made water-tight will do very well. This can 
be done by painting the inside with philosopher's 
paint, taking care to put a large quantity of it along 
the joints, so there is no opening for the liquid to 
get out ; or it may be lined with thin sheets of gutta- 
percha. Fill your trough with a strong solution of 
sulphate of copper. Pour in a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid, and tie up a few crystals of sulphate 
of copper in a muslin bag, and hang m the upper 
part of the trough just below the surface of the 
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liquid ; or better still, put at one end a perforated 
shelf of a thick piece of gutta-percha, and put the 
crystals on this. Prepare your mould as directed 
in last chapter, with gutta-percha ; attach a copper 
wire to the back of it. Do not forget to breathe on 
the face of the mould ; then brush it over with some 
blacklead, not thickly. Bend the wire so that it comes 
just to the front at the top of the medal, so that it 
may touch the blacklead. Put it into the trough of 
solution. Opposite to the mould, but not touching it, 
put a plate of copper. This must be attached to a 
copper wire, and joined to the copper end of the 
battery, and the wire from the mould to the zinc 
end of the battery. If you are using one cell, leave 
it for two days ; if you use two or three, somewhat 
less time will do, unless you require a very thick 
deposit. Before taking off the mould, remove the 
conducting- wire, and then lift it off by means of a 
thin penknife. The electrotype may afterwards be 
heated in a clear fiie to redness, and then allowed 
to cool gradually ; this will make it tough and 
workable. When cool, plunge it into a cold mixture 
of sulphuric acid and water. After being so immersed 
for a few minutes, take it out and rinse thoroughly 
in water; then dry it. You can then turn it up, and 
mount it in any way you desire. The back can be 
filled to give it solidity. This you can do by taking a 
stiff brush and rubbing the back over with a strong 
solution of ammonia chloiide; then sprinkle over a 
little powdered resin. Then apply the blow-pipe to 
the solder ; it will soon melt and run over the surface. 
If you wish for a full backing, pour into this some 
molten lead. Before mounting, polish up the face 
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of the medal with rotten stone and oil, and finish 
with rouge put on with a soft biusli or the tip of 
the fiuger. 


TO DO SILVER-PLATING. 

We do not give you this on the score of cheapness 
for large articles, but plating on a small scale is a 
good experiment in electrolysis, which follows well 
on electrotypmg. 

You use the same battery for this experiment, 
and take a suitable trough for the immersion of the 
object to be plated. Of couise the materials are 
somewhat more expensive; moreover they are poison- 
ous; therefore keep them safely under your own 
care. Suppose you have a chain you wish to coat 
with silver. The substances required for the silver- 
ing bath are nitrate of silver and cyanide of 
potassium. Take a portion of each; dissolve fliem 
separately in distilled water, then mix them ; when 
some of the silver will be precipitated, add some 
more cyanide of potassium, and the silver will be 
re-dissolved. Keep on addiifg the cyanide till nearly 
all the silver is re-dissolved, then stop. Let the 
solution stand till it gets clear, then pour it into a 
deep plate or glass vessel. Put in the chain to be 
coated, having previously attached a shilling to a 
pdece of platinum wire and then to the copper end 
of the Danieirs battery. To the zinc end join another 
piece of platinum wire, and attach it to one end of 
the chain ; drop them both into the basin containing 
the silver bath, but do not let them touch. The 
chain will soon be covered with silver, and when you 
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think it has sufHcient, take it out, dry it, and polish 
with sifted whiting. If you intend to try your 
skill on larger objects, they must be immersed in a 
suitable bath, and suspended in front of a silver 
plate attached to the copper end of the battery. A 
series of articles can be done at the same time by 
suspending them from a metallic rod, which must 
be in connection with the zinc end of the battery. 
Fig. 145 shows a suitable arrangement of trough and 
battery for electro-plating small things. 

All objects must be well cleansed before they are 
immersed in the silver bath. This is done by putting 



Fig. 145 — Battery and cell for electro-plating. 


them in a hot solution of soda, to take off all possible 
grease. Then they must be brushed with pumice- 
stone, or bath brick very finely powdered ; and last 
of all, they must be w*® rinsed in clean water. 

TO MAKE A NEEDLE TELEGRAPH. 

A needle telegraph is merely a galvanometer with 
the needles vertically arranged, and a key to reverse 
the electric current. You have already found out 
with your galvanometer that with a current of elec- 
tiicity — we use the words of your Science book here — 
going in one direction the needle moves from left to 
right ; if the wires are reversed, the needle moves 

p 
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from right to left. Instead of moving the wires, the 
key reverses the current. Now for the simplest way 
of making such an arrangement Take the side of 
a cigar-box, smooth it, and see that the sides are 
parallel Cut one into the shape of a small Gothic 
arch, as in Fig. 146. Take a piece of wood a trifle 
wider than the side of the box, and 6 inches long; 
hollow out a groove exactly large enough for it to 



Fig 146. — Separate parts for Needle Telegrai)h. 
a. Dial and base , 1) coil ; c. needle for inside of coil ; 
d, pointer to swing on the face of the dial. 


stand on end, as shown in Fig. 146, a. Put a square 
block at each corner; fix them with glue, and 
glue in the upright piece. While this is drying, 
make the coil of. wire as in the galvanometer, but 
make it of thinner wire, winding it on a cardboard 
frame. Leave several inches of wire free at each end 
of the coil. This bobbin we show at &, Fig. 146. 
Then fix the coil on the back of the dial, as we will 
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now call tlie upright piece. Now prepare a magnetic 
needle to swing within the coil, as in the galvano- 
meter. This time, however, you must drill a hole 
through the centre, which you can do when it is hot 
and soft, and fasten it to a wire passing through it. 
This you can do with a little sealing-wax ; put it on 
neatly. The wire must be long enough to pass 
through the dial in front and the coil behind. Bore 
a hole in the dial exactly opposite to one in a slip 
of wood that is to be fastened at the back of the 
coil. In these holes put a short length of fine 
glass tubing, so that the axis of the needle can 



Fig. 147. — Plan of keys for reverse current. 


vibrate with as little friction as possible. Fasten a 
stop of some kind on the wire carrying the needle, 
so that it does not easily slip out. To the end of 
the wire coming through the face of the dial, a 
pointer, cut in the shape of the needle, must be fixed, 
so that when the needle in the coil moves, the front 
one moves with it, and with similar movements — 
this is the pointer. Above the centre of the needle 
in front put in two stojos, either of wire or wood, so 
that the needle can only vibrate through a limited 
arc, as shown in Fig 146. Before going any further, 
see that the needle in the coil moves freely, and that 
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the front one moves exactly with it. Now test it 
with the battery by bringing the ends of the coil to 
the battery- wires ; then reverse them, and repeat it 
two or three times. Now you must fix the key to 
reverse the current. In Fig. 147, E we give a plan 
of the key-board, which is the board on which the 
dial-plate stands, so that you must cut square holes 
in the lower part of the dial-plate through which the 
springs can pass. In Fig. 147, G, E are two thin 



Fig 148. — Key-board connected with battery and coil 
to show how the needle is moved. 

brass springs about 3 inches long and | inch 
wide. They are bent upwards, so that when they 
are fastened to the board at c and i), side by side, 
the opposite ends spring up, and the upper sides 
press against the under side of the metal biidge, B, F, 
They are then said to be in metallic contact. A 
piece of brass about the same width as used for the 
spring-piece will do for this bridge. You sec by the 
diagram how it is to be bent, then fastened to the 
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key-board by screws passing tbrongb B and F. A 
second strip of brass must be screwed fiat to tlie 
board along A, Fj in front and paiallel to B, F. Attach 
some Avooden or ivory knobs on the springs, immedi- 
ately over the strip a, f. These are for pressing down 
the spring into contact with A, F. When released they 
fiy back to B, F. Now look carefully through the 
whole arrangement, and see you have got your key- 
board properly laid out, the brass strips and springs 
properly fitted. At the ends 0, D of the springs, 
fasten tAVO binding-screws; do the same at A, B. 
Noav bring the wires doAvn from the galvanometer, 
and attach them to the scroAvs, <7, A), and put the 
Avires from the battery on at A, B, By pressing 
down one key you Avill find the battery current Avill 
make the needle turn in one dkection ; by pressing 
down the other, the needle Avill turn in the opposite 
direction. If you have followed out our instructions 
you will have an instrument that Avill enable you to 
go through the telegraphic alphabet. The signals for 
each letter should be marked caiefully on a sheet of 
Avri ting-paper or cardboard, and pasted on the dial- 
board at the back of the needle. With a pair of 
such instruments you can send messages from one 
room to another, or from house to house ; but your 
friend Avho has to receive the message must be able 
to read the signs the needle makes. You must 
remember that Avhen your needle turns to the right 
or left, the needle of the second instrument will do 
the same if you have joined up the Avires correctly. 
Fig. 148 shows how the battery is to be joined to 
the instrument — the needle of the instrument being 
marked '' al' Noav for the scientific Avorking of the 




Fig. 149. — Section of the Telephone. 
m The magnet , c. the bobbins of wire , / the thin plate 
held by mouthpiece ; b binding-screws attached to line wires. 


make to rigkt or left for the formation of a letter. 
Yon will find two DanielFs cells enough for a pair 
of instruments of this kind. 

If yon think it worth while to make a double- 
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needle instrument, it simply means tlie mounting of 
two galvanometers on one boa.rd, the other arrange- 
ments being the same. In this matter also your 
science book will help you. Learn from it the theoiy 
thoroughly, then the practical will become so much 
easier and more interesting. 

THE TELEPHONE. 

You must have a pair of telephones if you require 
to do anything at all with them. They do not 
present so many difficulties as the telegraph. 

Each requires a magnet — these you had better 
buy. Get two bar-magnets, each about 4 inches long, 
which will cost you from Is. to Is. 6d. To test the 
strength of the magnets, see that one is capable of 
sustaining the other, wlien the marked end of one is 
presented to the unmarked end of the other. Now 
you want two wooden cases for the magnets. The 
best way will be to cut two lengths off a good 
straight broom-handle. Cut them off at first a trifle 
longer than the magnets themselves ; then split them 
very carefully down the centre with a chisel. Next 
cut a channel along the centre of each of the halves, 
so that when the pieces are put together again they 
fit closely, and there is room for the magnets to slip 
backwards and forwards, not too loosely, but just 
comfortably. 

Now glue together the pieces, and you will have 
two hollow cylinders through which the magnets can 
pass. Now you want a small bobbin to fit closely 
the end of the magnets. This you can make for 
yourself out of stout cardboard ; or you can buy two 
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of the small pulleys used by the Venetian blind- 
maker. Wind each with about half an ounce of silk- 
covered wire, No. 36. This number refers to size, 
so that if you ask for this at an electrician’s, he will 
know what to give you. Moreover, if you tell him 
for what you require it, he will also supply you with 
bobbins and magnets as well. You must next have 
a wider cylinder for the mouthpiece of your 
telephone. It must be hollowed out, so that it 
will contain the bobbin. You can sometimes get 
wooden tooth-powder boxes that will suit for this 
purpose. If not, take a short length of a thick 
window-pole; and after hollowing it out, like the 
inside of a box, you can fit it, as shown in Fig. 
149. Wind the wire on the bobbins; leave the two 
ends of each free. Then in front of the box fix a 
piece of very thin sheet-iron ; that used by photo- 
graphers for ferrotypes is best. Keep it quite smooth, 
and cut off a portion large enough to cover the mouth- 
piece. Now put on the lid, after cutting out a 
circular portion in the top of the lid about the size 
of a sixpence. Then put it on so that it holds the 
iron plate in position. Push up the magnet to 
about of an inch from the plate ; fasten it there 
either by plugging it, or by putting a short screw in 
at the side so it grasps the magnet and holds it 
firmly. Now bore two small holes at the back of 
the box, through which bring the ends of the wires 
from the inside coil. Attach the wires to two 
binding-screws, the stems of which can be screwed 
into the box. Cut oflf the cylinder which holds the 
magnets to about i inch longer than the magnets 
themselves. Fill up the holes with plugs of cork. 
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Cut them off neatly, then screw or glue on the lid, 
keeping the centre opening in front, so that the edge 
of the opening nearly touches the ferrotype disc. 
At an electrician's you can get all the parts ready to 
put together for telephone-niaking. You may prefer 
this plan; it makes the method of providing the 
cylinders easy, and at the same time ensures perhaps 
a neater pair of instruments than you can make 
without this aid. Read up from your book the 
whole science of this instrument ; then you will not 
be likely to make any mistakes in its construction. 



Fig 150 — A Simple Microphone. 

a Carbon blocks and pencil , l> upright support ; c. battery screws ; 
d. base of instrument. 


In Fig, 149 we show the various parts of this 
instrument. To increase the loudness of the sound 
a microphone is frequently introduced with the 
telephone. It is so easily made that we will here give 
directions for doing so. At the electrician s, secure 
two blocks of carbon, such as is used for batteries ; 
about a cubic inch of each. Bore two holes through 
them, and secure at tlie same time two binding- 
screws with long stems. Have a small pencil of 
charcoal, such as is used for electric lighting. Cut off 
about 4 inches ; point both ends of this by rubbing 
down with a file as you would in sharpening a lead 
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pencil. In two sides of the blocks mnke hollows by 
boring with a rat-tailed file; so that the pencil-piece 
can rest lightly in these holiowS; and bo supported 
by the blocks. Screw the blocks to a board, at such 
a distance that the pencil is supported, as in Fig. 
150; the telephone may be used with it by joining 
the battery wire from a telephone to one of the 
screws c, and fiom the screw c join a wire to the 
second telephone screw. Then the microphone, 
telephone, and battery will all be in the '^same ciicuit.'^ 

By reading carefully descriptions of scientific 
instruments from your books, you may be able from 
the instructions we have given in this chapter to 
make several others, and in the statical electricity 
department still more. 

We only need name the gold-leaf electroscope, the 
electrophorus, vaiious conductors and insulators, 
carrier ball, pith-ball electroscope, and other arrange- 
ments Avhich are so well described in various text- 
books on electricity, that we ^need give no detailed 
description of them. Having gained some pro- 
ficiency in these, you may at last be able to manage 
to make a Wimshurst and other forms of electrical 
machines. 



GLOSSARY 

EXPLAIITING THE TEEMS USED IH THE TEXT. 


aTcliitTme--dJLi oinamental top moulding. 
heml, a — an oblique or rounded edge. 
he'iel^ to — to take off the right-angled edge. 

hmds — small sharp nails, without lieads, sometimes called “spiigs.” 
huckling — a sliaip bend, that cannot be taken out, and wheie the 
bend repeats itself when the saw is used. 
carpentrfs sijuajc — a squaie set at right angles. (See page 11 ) 
clovo4ail — a joint shaped legnhuly, so that the nioitise and tenon 
are of iiivei ted wedge shape. (Seepage r»5.) The projecting 
part IS called the tenon or pm, the sunken portion the socket 
01 mortise. 

clo’dc-fa/il sau ^ — a saw with a short broad blade strengthened at the 
back, used for cutting tenons, and such like 
dowels — wooden pins iisi d in joining 

eyelet — a small metallic shai)o to sink into a wooden hollow of same 
shape, as a ki'yhole 

face-plmni}g — to pline smoothly a bioad suifacc of wood. 
halving— to cut tuo pieces of wood to half tlieir thickness, so that 
when they make a joint the two togethei aie no thicker than 
one piece. This is sometimes called housing.” 
upright sides of dooi-fian.es 

smo— sometimes culled the com])ass saw; it has a veiy 
narrow blade, and fiom 10 to 12 teeth per inch. It is used tor 
cutting small holes like keyholes 

lugs — biass or iron plates attached to objects, and used for 
suspension flat to a wall 

viitrcing — making a joint with tw’o pieces of w’ood, each end of 
which is cut at an angle of 45°. 

mortice, or mortise — a socket shaped to receive a tongue or tenon 
of wmod 

mortised — a joint made by a mortice 

moulding — a iinifoim edge of regulai shape made with a plane 
wdiose iron edge contains the pattern 
guarteriihf — any length of wood with square ends measming from 
2" X 2!' up to 0" X 6", 
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rebate — a hollow or sunken rectangular edge to a j-^icce of wood, 
like the inner edge of a panel or picture>fraine. (See page 129 ) 
rebate plane — a nariow plane for cutting lebates, in this tool the 
plane-lion is as broad as the sole 

scantling— a term apjdied to tinibei of given breadth and thickness. 
scraper — a piece of thin steel usually with a straight edge, but it 
may have a curved edge It is used to take down roughnesses 
of wood at finishing ofi‘, and should be used along and not 
across the fibies. 

scriher — a inai king-point of tapciing steel something like a brad- 
awl, to mark fine lines on work, to set measures. 
shooting — To plane the end of a piece of wood by means of the 
shooting-board. 

stencilling — to transfer a pattern by means of a plate in which the 
pattern is already cut, so that in lepeating it, it is an exact 
copy of the first The plates in whicli the patterns are cut aie 
called stencil-plates. 
tenon — (see dove-tail). 
tenon-saw — (see page 41). 

tnjing-plane — the longest and most useful plane in use. It is 
employed for smootlnng large surfaces, for long edges, and for 
“shooting ” 
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Kortli America. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 

WHITBE THAH SHOW. 

mOBHTAIH MOGGY, By the late W. H. G. Einoston. 

THE TWO WHALEBS. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 

THE IIIY OF LEYBEH. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 

THE LOG HOUSE BY THE LAKE ; a Tale of Canada, By the late 
W. H G. Kingston. 

A DBIFT FOE LIFE, and other Stories. 

AH EYEHTFUL EIGHT, AHB WHAT CAME OF IT. 


A Monthly Coloured Magazine. 
:p:r,xoe 2 P 


Yearly Volume, containing 12 Numbers, paper 
boards, 2S.; cloth boards, 2s. 6 d. 


T his Magazine is intended for children of the ages 
between four and eight years ; but it will be found 
interesting, it is hoped, to those beyond that age. The 
matter is made as interesting and edifying as possible, 
and the coloured illustrations are artistic and attractive. 

Among the chief contributors are Mrs, Moueswoeth, 
Mrs. Macquoid, Mrs. SitweiiE, Mrs. Epps, Mr. P. S. 
POTTBE, &C. 

The illustrations are furnished by Miss Kate Gbebna- 
WAx, Mrs. Habewabd, W. J. Moegen, Esq., Haebisok 
Wbie* Esq., and other known artists. 
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NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES. 

Feap. 8vO) with numerous Woodmis, Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each* 


IN SEARCH OF MINERALS. 

By the late D. T. Ansebd, M.A., 

LAKES AND RIVERS. 

By 0. O. Gboom NaprKB, B-Q-.S. 


PONDS AND DITCHES. 

By M. 0. CooxB, M.A., LL.D. 

THE SEA-SHORE. 

By Professor P. Masiin- Dotoait, 
M.B. (London), P.E S. 


LANE AND FIELD. 


THE ll'OODLANDS. 


By the late Eev. J. Q-. Wood, M. A. 


By M. 0. Cook*, M.A., LL.D. 


MOUNTAIN AND MOOR. UNDERGROUND. 

By J. B. Tatlob, P.L.S., B.G.S. | By J. E. Taxlob, P.L.S. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 


Fost 8m, with numerous Wbodeuts, Cloth boards. 


COAL; and what we get 
from It. 

By Professor B. Meidola, P.E.S. 
2s. 6d. 

COLOUR MEASUREMENT 
AND MIXTURE. 


SPINNING TOPS. 

By Professor J. Pbbex, M.E., 
E.E.S. 2s. 6d. 

TIME AND TIDE; a Romance 
of the Moon. 

By Sir Eobbei S. Bail. 2s. 6d. 


By Cabtain Ashbx. 23 6d. THE STORY OF A TINDER 
DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

By Professor Maeshall Wabd, ^^0^ Tidy, M.B.M.S. 

2s. 6d. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the 
Forces which Mould them. 

By 0. V. Boys, A.E S M., 2s. 6d. 


THE BIRTH AND GROWTH 
OF WORLDS. 

By Professor A. H. Gseen, M.A., 
FES. Is. 
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BUBLIOATIONS OF TH2 


ATLASES. 

Handy General Atlas of the World. A comprehensive s, d. 
series of Maps, iHustrating General and Commercial 

Geography. W^itih Index Half morocco 43 0 

Popular Atlas of the World. A series of 36 Maps, with 

an Index,..,.,,, 21 0 

A M od 0 rn Atl asj containing 30 Maps, witli Indexes Chth hards 12 0 
Bible Atlas. 12 Maps and Plans, with Explanatory "Notes, 

Complete Index, &o. Eoyal 4to Cloth hoards 14 0 

Star Atlas. Tran^ted and adapted from the German of 
Dr. Klein by the Bev. Edmund McClure, M.A. With 

18 Charts doth hoards 7 6 

Handy Reference Atlas of the World, with complete Index 

and Geographical Statistics Cloth hoards 7 6 

Student’s Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography, with 

48 Maps and a copious consulting Index Cloth hoards 7 6 

World (The), an Atlas. 34 Coloured Maps and Complete 

Index. Folded 8vo Cloth pit 5 0 

Century Atlas and Gazetteer of the World. Containing 

62 Maps and Gazetteer of 35,000 Karnes. '^.4to Cloth 3 6 

National Atlas. 82 Coloured Maps and Index.. . Cloth hoards 2 6 
British Colonial Pocket Atlas. With Index,., .Cloth hoards 2 6 
Pocket Atlas of the World. With Index, &c. , . Cloth hoards 2 6 


Young Scholar’s Atlas. 24 Coloured Maps, and Index. 

Imp 4to Cloth hoards 2 6 

Physical Atlas for Beginners. 12 Coloured Maps. Paper covers 1 0 

Sixpenny Bible Atlas. 16 Coloured Maps Paper covers 0 6 

Shilling Quarto Atlas. 24 Coloured Maps. .... Paper covers 1 0 

Atlas of the British Empire, with Notes Paper hards 1 0 

B rit ish Co I o n ies, Atlas of the, 1 6 Coloured Maps Paper covers 0 6 
T h ree pen ny At 1 as. 1 6 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. Paper covers 0 3 
Penny Atlas. 13 Maps Small 4to. Paper covers 0 1 


SERIES OF PHOTO-RELIEYO MAPS. 

(Patented.) Size 19 In. by 14 In. 

ENGLAND AND WALES -^SOOTLAND.—ETOOPE.— 
ASIA. 

Names and places of rivers left to be filled in by scholars each 0 6 

With rivers and names of places ,, 0 9 

With names of places and county ^visions in colours . . ,, 10 

SOUTH LONDON, with names of places, &c „ 0 6 

Photo-B^evo Wall Map, ENGLAND and WALES 

— 66 in by 46 in., on canvas, roller and varnished 13 0 
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ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE 
MONUMENTS. 

TMs Senes of Booi^ is oHefiy intended to illustrate the Sacred 
Scriptures by the results of recent Monumental Eesearohes in 
the East. 

Feap. Svo, aloth hoardi^ 2*. §4teh* 

Babylonia (The History of). By the late Geoege 

Smith, Edited hj the Bev. A. H. Satoos, Assistant Professor 
of Comparative Philology, Oxford. 

Greek Cities and Islands of Asia Minor, By the 

late "W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.B.S. 

Assyria : from the Earliest Times to the fall of Nineveh. 

By the late George Smith. 

Egypt : from the Earliest Times to b.o. 300. By the 

late S. Birch, LL.D. 

Persia: from the Earliest Period to the Arab Conquest. 

By the late W. S. W. Yaux, M.A., E.R.8. 

Sinai : from the Fourth Egyptian Dynasty to the 
Present Bay. By the late Henry S. Paimeb, Major R.E., 
F.R.A.S. With Map. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 

A Series of Books which has for its aim the presentation of 
Early Britain at Great Historic Periods. 

Anglo-Saxon Britain. By GBANTAririBN,B.A. With 

Map, Eoap. Svo, doth boards, 2s. 6d. 

Celtic Britain, By Professor Ehys. With two Maps. 

Poap. Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 

Norman Britain. By the Bev. W. Hunt. With 

Map. Ecap. Svo, cloth boards, 28, 6d. 

Post-Norman Britain. By Hehby G. Hewlett, 

Eoap. Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 

Roman Britain. By the Eev. Peebendaby Scaeth. 
With Map. Ecap, Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 



